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INTRODUCTION. 



The principal design of this book is to 
place within the reach of the youth of our 
country, the means of learning and under* 
standing the Constitution of the United 
States. 

To carry this design into effect, it was 
necessary to give a brief historical account 
of the causes which led to the union of the 
states under one government; to show 
what were the political maxims and senti- 
ments of our fathers when our national In- 
dependenee was first declared ; to exhibit the 
form of government of which the country 
first made trial, the defects of that govern- 
ment in its operation ; and the causes and 
manner of the formation of the govern- 
ment which now exists under the Consti- 
tution. 

The arrangement of the work is, accord- 
ingly, historical. The first chapter traces 
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the origin of the Union ; the second con- 
tains the Declaration of Independence, the 
third, the Articles of Confederation ; and 
and the fourth, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. The student will thus observe 
the leading events of our general govern- 
ment in the order of time in which they 
occurred. This is indispensably necessary 
for understanding the Constitution in its 
true spirit. Without knowing what pre- 
cedes, we cannot comprehend what follows. 
Without a knowledge of the old Confedera- 
tion,, and of the evils which then afflicted 
the country, we can neither understand 
nor appreciate the remedy which was pro- 
vided for them by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

To suit the work to the convenience both 
of the instructor and pupil, Questicns are- 
appended to each chapter, interspersed with 
Remarks and ETplanations, 

Questions are essential in order to direct 
the attention of the learner to the points 
which he ought to learn. Let him first 
read the lesson careAilly. Then, let him 
observe what the questions are, and search 
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ia the chapter to which they belong, for 
their appropriate answers. Answers which 
cannot be found in the body of the chap- 
ters are inserted in immediate connection 
with the questions. It is not in such cases 
intended that the scholar should be required 
to commit the answer to memory in its ex- 
act words ; if he can give the spirit of it, it 
is sufficient. 

The Remarks^ the scholar should be in- 
structed to read careiully. To ascertain if 
he has done so^ and if he understands them, 
the instructor should propose to him such 
questions as they suggest. 

Most of the difficult terms which occur 
are explained. Should any still be found 
which the scholar does not understand, the 
instructor will of course see the necessity of 
explaining them. 

The intelligent instructcH: will carry out 
at greater length from his own knowledge 
and ingenuity, many illustrations and ex- 
amples of which only the first elements, or 
hints could here be given. 

The book is designed for youth of some 
maturity of understanding. Such youth, if 
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they feithfully study it under the guidance 
of a competent and fiithful teacher, will 
not only have the Constitution of their coun- 
try firmly fixed in their memories, but un- 
derstand it, learn to admire it as replete 
with wisdom, an^ to regard it as the pre- 
server of the rights of the people, and the 
great foimtain, under divine providence, of 
our national prosperity. 

This Constitution derives its force from a 
formal expression of the will of the people. 
It is written in plain and definite terms. 
The people made it, and the people can, if 
they will, easily know what it is. They 
can determine whether the rulers of the 
nation obey or violate it, and they can act 
accordingly. They can see if it accom- 
plishes the purposes for whiph it was made, 
and if it does not, they can alter it. 

The people are its ultimate guardians 
and its pnly final preserver* 

Every American citizen is as it were 
stationed upon a watch-tower, whence he 
ought to behold the rulers of the country 
administering the government under the 
Constitution, and to descry every deviation 
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from its rules. How will he be able to dis- 
charge the duties of such a trust, if he 
knows not what the Constitution is ? 

Every American citizen is a sentinel 
stationed on the outposts, not only of the 
liberties of his country, but of the great 
rights and liberties of the wbde human 
family. The Constitutioa of the United 
States is the Palladium of these rights 
and liberties. How shall he know when 
danger is approacfadng this sacred Palla* 
niuM, if he knows not what it is ? 

But should the watchman and the senti- 
nel becoine corrupt, alas for the Ck)nBtitu- 
tion ! It is founded in the virtue of the 
peqple. While this foundation remains 
broad and deep and uncomipted, the edifice 
has nothing to fear. The angry winds of 
political controversy may blow upon it, the 
waves of political parties may dash against 
it, it will not faU. Should it be broken or 
suffer damage, a renovating efficacy resides 
in the bosoms of the peqple, and will sure- 
ly be applied. 

Let therefore, every parent and. teacher 
inculcate upon his children and his pupils 
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the lesson, that morality, virtue, religic»i, or 
by whatever name it may be called, is the 
basis of all republican government, and the 
last and best hope of freemen. As one 
mode of doing this, let him show that eve- 
ry citizen is under a moral obligation to 
obey the laws jof his country ; that to de- 
fraud the government^ is a sin just as real- 
ly as to defraud an individual^ that to 
evade the law, or to resist it, is a m>oral 
guilt for which the guilty must stand ac- 
coimtable. 

We are so accustomed to the daily bless- 
ings which j9ow from the Constitution, that 
we are unmindful of their source. It too 
rarely enters our thoughts that this source 
may ever foil. We regard them perma- 
nent as the benefits which flow to us from 
the great fountain of light and heat. 

That such may be the f act j let no effort 
be spared to instruct the youth of the coun- 
try in the nathre of these blessings, and to 
teach them the only mode by which they 
may be perpetuated. 



CHAPTER I. 



ORIGIN OF THE NORTH AMERICAN UNION. 

« 

The United States of America were 
settled chiefly by coloDies from SloglaDd. 
These colonies either were in the beginning, 
or soon became, subject to the crown of 
Great Britain. They however had each 
its own local government, of which the pre- 
cise character depended on the genius and 
circumstances of the colonists and upon the 
charter granted by the king. These gov- 
ernments, however imperfect, contained the 
first rudiments of the Constitutions which 
are now established in the different states of 
this Union. 

The tree of Uberty had long grown upon 
the English soil. Restricted, however, by 
numerous obstacles, it was unable to ex- 
pand itself, and to put forth its [Hrecious 

2 
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fruits with the full perfection of its native 
vigor. Our forefathers, when they came 
to this western world, brought its seeds with 
them. Planted here in the native soil of 
the wilderness, they sprang up in the ful- 
ness of tl^eir strength. Without artificial 
restraints, cherished by this free atmosphere^ 
defended from external injury, and cultiva* 
ted by a jealous' hand, they have giown 
into twenty-four goodly shades, which, 
though independent, have yet a common 
trunk) independent also, and extending its 
tranches over the country, from Maine to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic borders to 
the remote regions of the West. 

This growth has however been gradual* 
The lesgislatures of the colonies contained 
the Beptiblican principle in different de^ 
Ifrees. Subject to the British crown, they 
all felt, more or less, the weight of its im- 
mediate influence. It would be interesting 
to trace the history of each of the older 
State Governments from its first origin in 
the colonial form to its present improved 
condition. It might be useful to observe, 
whftt difficulties they have had to encoun* 
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ier, how these difficulties have been over- 
eome, and how, under the influence of the 
virtue, the wisdom, and the stern republican 
integrity of our ancestors, the governments 
have advanced, step by step, to their present 
degree of perfection. The main purpose 
of this book is, however, briefly to sketch 
the history of our present Union, beginning 
with its earliest elements, and to explain 
the instrument which defines what this 
Union is, for what objects it was formed, 
and what is the mode prescribed for the 
accomplishment of these objects. This 
.instrument, it need not be said, is termed, 
The Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The union of these States under one 
government is not the work of an hour 
nor of a day. It is the result of a series of 
successive efforts, scattered throughout the 
space of almost a century and a half. 
About two hundred years intervened be- 
tween the settlement of the first English 
colony on this continent, and the formation 
of the government styled the United States 
of America. The former event occurred 
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in 1586 and the latter in 1781. Th^ New 
England colonies were, however, very early 
in the habit of uniting for their common 
defence and for the promotion of their com- 
mon interests. The first instance is that 
of a league, formed one hundred and nine- 
ty-two years ago, and one hundred and 
forty-six years before the ratification of the 
present. Constitution of the United States. 

In 1643, the colonies of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire, apprehensive of danger from the In- 
dians and suffering encroachments from the 
Dutch, formed a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, and styled themselves " The Uni- 
ted Colonies of New England?^ By the 
stipulations of this league, a congress, com* 
posed of commissioners from each colony, 
was to be holden annually. This con- 
gress was to decide upon matters of peace 
and war, and upon other subjects of com- 
mon concern. The number of commis- 
sioners from each colony was two. The 
decision of three fourths of the members 
was to be binding on all the colonies. 
This union lasted more than forty years. 
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It was not destroyed until. 1686, when the 
charters of the New England Colonies 
were made void by a commission from 
King James II. 

Notwithstanding the dissolution of this 
league, congresses, composed of representa- 
tives from the different colonies, continued 
to be held. But they were congresses cho- 
sen for some special occasion. One was 
held at Albany in 1722, and another in 
1754. The latter was convened at the in- 
stance of the English administration, and 
for the purpose of concerting measures for 
defending the country against an impend- 
ing war with France. The members of 
the congress had, however, other views, 
and of a more extended nature. They 
passed an unanimous resolution for a gen- 
eral union, embracing all the colcMiies. 
They proposed that the affairs of this unicMQ 
should be administered by a general coun- 
cil of delegates to be chosen by the provin- 
cial governments every three years, and by 
a president general to be appointed by the 
British crown. This proposition, which 
was the first essay towards a general unioa. 

2* 
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was rejected not only by the British crown, 
but also by every provincial government. 
It was the policy of the British government 
to keep the colonies ignorant of their 
strength. It was the policy of the colonies 
to avoid such an influence as they suppo- 
sed the British crown might exert upon 
them through such a general government 
and president general. 

<< The great value of a federate union of 
the colonies had, however, sunk deep into 
the minds of men. The subject was fa- 
miliar to our colonial ancestors. They had 
been in the habit, especially in seasons of 
danger and difficulty, of forming associa- 
tions more or less extensive. The necessi- 
ty of union had been felt, its advantages 
perceived, its principles explained, the way 
to it pointed out, and the people of this 
country were led by the force of irresistible 
motives to resort to the same means of de- 
fence, when they considered that their lib- 
erties were in danger, not from the vexa- 
tious warfare of the Indian tribes, but from 
the formidable claims, and still more formi- 
dable power of the parent state." 
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In 1766 a convention consisting of dele« 
gates jfrom nine colonies was held at New 
York. This convention took into consid- 
eration the relation of the colonies to Great 
Britain, and made a declaration in form of 
what they considered to be the rights of the 
colonies. 

In 1774, the twelve colonies which were 
spread over the country from Nova Scotia 
to Geoi^ia, sent delegates to Philadelphia, 
<< with authority and direction to meet and 
consult together for the common welfere." 
This assembly, representing as it did, all 
the English colonies on this Continent, 
with the exception of Georgia, has been 
denominated the first Continental Con- 
gress. Its great object was to concert 
measures for resisting the claims and the 
oppressions of the British government. 

In 1775, a congress again assembleil at 
Philadelphia, for the same general "pur- 
pose. Georgia soon after this meeting ac- 
ceded to the confederacy by which the 
union of the thirteen colonies was comple- 
ted. 

The Union thus formed assumed the tone 
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and character of a I'egular sovereignty, and 
on the 4th of July, 1776, about fifty-nine 
years ago, Congress, in sew ion at Philadel- 
phia, solemnly declared in that memorable 
instrument, the " Declaration of Independ- 
ence," that the colonies were and of right 
ought to be free and independent states. 
Then our national existence, though it had 
in fact commenced before, was first formal- 
ly declared. Our claims to be regarded as 
an independent sovereignty were then first 
set forth to the nations of the earth. The 
Declaration of Independence was drawn up 
by Thomas Jefferson, one of its signers, 
then a representative in Congress from 
Virginia, and afterwards President of the 
United States. 

This instrument contains certain simple, 
elementary truths or maxims on which the 
whole fabric of our firee governments rests. 
It also comprises a complete enumeration 
of the causes which led to our separation 
from Great Britain. It expresses the rea- 
sons of what is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant transaction in the whole history of 
mx country. For these considerations it is 
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inserted in this book. Let no one, howev- 
er, while he reads the enumeration of ,the 
injuries which this country once received 
from the British crown, be incited to any 
feelings of anger or resentment towards 
the present government or inhabitants of 
that country. They are in no wise con- 
cerned in these injuries. There now ex- 
ists a harmony between Great Britain and 
the United States, such as should exist be- 
tween brethren of the same family. The 
wound once made is healed. Let nothing 
serve to open it afresh. The two countries 
are now united in the bonds of peace. 
Let those bonds be forever sacred. Never, 
never come the day when any hand shall 
sunder them. Peace between nations, es- 
pecially between those of the same blood 
and language, is no less beautiful than 
peace between individuals of the same fam- 
ily. " How good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. It is 
like precious ointment, like the dew upon 
the mountains of Zion, where the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life forever- 
more." 
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May ev^y youth, while he learns to love 
his country learn to abominate war as one 
of the direst evils which can befal her, and 
study to cherish the spirit of peace within 
his own bosom, for it is from the bosom of 
man that peace and war equaUy flow. 

Questions on Chapter L with Explanations. 

By whom were the United States chiefly 
settled ? To what crown were these colonies 
subject ? On what did the precise character 
of their local governments depend ? . What 
relation between them and the present consti- 
tutions of the different States ? Whence did 
our forefathers bring the seeds of liberty ? In 
what respect has this country been more fa- 
vorable to their growth than England ? Ans, 
In England there were numerous obstructions 
to their growth which did not exist here. How 
many state governments are there ? Is there 
any dependence of the state governments and 
the government of the United States on each 
other ? Ans, No, they are entirely independ- 
ent ; they have each their proper objects, and 
so far as these objects are concerned, they are 
all sovereign and independent. Has the 
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growth of our free govemmeDtd been sudden 
or gradual ? What is the main object .of this 
book ? What is the Constitution of the United 
States? How long a time intervened be* 
tween the settlement of the first English colo- 
ny on this continent, and the formation of the 
United States government? What are the 
dates of these two events ? Was there any 
union between the different local governments 
of the country before the formation of the 
United States government! What was the 
first instance of such union ? What is the 
date of this league ? What colonies were 
embraced in it 1 For what purposes was it 
formed ? What was the. inunediate occasion 
of forming it ? What was it styled ? Give 
some account of the Congress holden under 
this league. How long did this Union last? 
When and on what occasion was it destroyed t 
Mention some instances of Congresses holden 
after this time. Were these Congresses hold* 
en at stated times? At whose instance and 
for what purpose was the Congress convened 
at Albany in 1754 ? Describe the Union 
which was unanimously proposed by this Ccm- 
gress. How was this proposition received? 
Why was it rejected ? What had impressed 
upon the minds of our colonial ancestors the 
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great value of a union ? What circumstan- 
ces led them to think seriously of a general 
union ? What convention vas holden at New 

• 

York in 1765 ? What was done by this con- 
vention? What is the date of the first Conti- 
nental Congress ? Where was it holden and 
of whom composed? Why was it called 
Continental Congress ? What colony was not 
represented in this Congress ? What was its 
great object ? When and where and for what 
purpose did a Congress next assemble? 
When did Georgia accede to the confederacy ? 
Was there a union of the Colonies now form- 
ed ? Ans. There was in fact, although there 
was as yet no solemn formal league. Did the 
Union act as a sovereignty before it declared 
itself independent ? When and where was 
the declaration of Independence made ? By 
whom was it made? How many years since 
it was made ? What was the object of this 
declaration ? An^. To set forth to the na- 
tions of the earth the causes of our separation 
j&om Great Britain, and our claims to be con- 
sidered as an independent nation. Who drew 
this declaration ? What is the present atti- 
tude of Great Britain and the United States 
towards each other? Ans, One of great 
harmony. 



CHAPTER II. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

July 4, 1776. 

[From the Journals of Congresfl.] 

A Declaration hy the Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. 

When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self evident : — 
that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these are 

8 
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life, liberty, and the pursuit pf haiqpiDess ; 
that to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter oc-to abcir 
ish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such princi{des^ 
and organizing its powers in such form, ns 
to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate, that governments lonf 
established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes ; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuse9 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the* 
same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and to provide new guards fer 
their future seourity. Such has been the 
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patient Bufferance of these colonies ; and 
sncli is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the present king 
of Great Britaiii, is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in di- 
rect object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the 
moBt wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation, till his 
assent should be obtained ; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to at- 
tend to them. He has refused to pass other 
laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature ; a- right inestimable to them, 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public 
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records, for the sole purpose of fetiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses 
repeatedly, for opposing, with manly firm- 
ness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected ; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable 
of annihilation, have returned to the people 
at large, for their exercise ; the state re- 
maining, in the mean time, exposed to all 
the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popu- 
lation of these states ; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for naturalization of 
foreigners; refusing to pass others to en- 
courage their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent, to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has mader judges dependent on his 
will alone, for the tenure of their officesi 
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and the amount and payment of their sal- 
aries. 

He has erected a multitude of new ofii- 
<^es, and sent hither swarms of oiSicers, to 
harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military 
independent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitu- 
tions, and unacknowledged by our laws ; 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
l^islation ; 

For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, 
from punishment for any murders, which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of 
(these states*: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts 
<ft the world : 
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For impoeing taxes on us without our 
consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of Eng- 
lish laws in a neighboring province, estab- 
lishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering, fun- 
damentally, the forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large ar- 
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mies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
. the wor!ks of death, desolation and tyran- 
iTy, already begun^ with circumstances of 
Gruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, 
taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mer- 
cfless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
war&re is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress in the most hum- 
ble terms : our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions 
to our British brethren. We have warned 
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them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislatnre, to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We have re- 
minded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magna- 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connexions and correspond- 
ence. They too have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind^ 
enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We therefore, the representatives of thfr 
United States of America, in general con^ 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these colonies^ 
solemnly publish and declare, that these 
tmited colonies are, and of right ought to 
be^ free and independent states ; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the Bri- 
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tish crown, and that all political coanexion 
between them and the state of Great Brit- 
ain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, condude 
peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

Signed by order and in behalf of the 
congressj 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 

Attested. 

Charles Thompson, Secretary, 

New Hampshire. . Elbridge Gerry. 
Josiah Bartlett, Rhode Island, <^c. 

Wm. Whipple, Step. Hopkins, 

Matthew Thornton. William EUery. 
Massachusetts Bay. Connecticut. 

Sam'L Adams, Roger Sherman, 

John Adams, Sam'l. Huntington, 

Rob't. Treat Paine, Wm. WilUams, 
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Oliver Wolcott. 

New York. 
Wm. Floyd, 
Phil. Livingston, 
Fran's. Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey, 
RichM. Stockton, 
Jno. Witherspoon, 
Fran's. Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abra. Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 
Rob't. Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Geo. Clymer, 
Jas. Smith, 
Geo. Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
Geo. Ross, 

Delaware. 
CsBsar Rodney, 
Geo. Read, 
Thos. M:Kean. 



Maryland. 
Samuel Chase, 
Wm. Paca, 
Thos. Ston^ 
Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton. 
Virginia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, 
Benja. Harrison, 
Thos. Nelson, jr. 
Francis LightfbotLee^ 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina. 
Wm. Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina. 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thos. Heyward, Jun'r. 
Thomas Lynch, Jun'r. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgiu 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
Geo. Walton. 
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Although the thirteen colonies all united 
'in sending delegates to Congress, and in 
publishing to the world the declaration that 
they were free and independent states, 
there was as yet no definite, regularly 
formed union between them. There was 
no written instrument defining the powers 
and objects of a united government, and 
pledging the faith of the states for its main- 
tenance. 

On the 11th of June, previous to the de- 
claration, Congress undertook \ to prepare 
such an instrument. It was completed 
and approved by them on the 15th of 
November, 1777. It was then sent to the 
legislatures of the states for their ratifica- 
tion. Some of them promptly gave it their 
assent. Others withheld theirs for some 
time. On the first of March, 1781, by the 
assent of Matyland, it was finally ratified 
by all the thirteen states. 

The interests of thirteen states whose 
particular circumstances must all be regard- 
•ed, it was no easy matter to reconcile. 
Thus it will be observed that Congress was 
more than a year in agreeing upon the ar- 
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tides of umon, and that it was more thaa 
three years before they received the sanc- 
tion of all the states. Probably,^ nothing 
but a sense of common and impending 
danger would have been sufficient to in- 
duce the states to agree to a union. This 
it was which persuaded them to sacrifice 
local and selfish interests and to unite them- 
selves together for the general good. By 
observing the great difficulties attending 
the formation of our union, the citizens of 
all the different states ought to learn a les- 
son of conciliation and friendship, and to 
make a sacrifice of private interests to the 
great object of promoting the common wel- 
fare that what has cost so much in arriving 
at the perfection which it now possesses, 
may never be destroyed. 

The instrument above alluded to, was 
termed, Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union. The government of 
the United States, if government^ that 
can be called which depended on the will 
of thirteen independent, distinct state gov- 
ernments, was administered under the au- 
thority grants by these articles for the pe- 
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riod of six years. These articles are in- 
serted in the next chapter, that the reader 
and the student may perceive by what pro- 
gressive steps, wisdom and experience have 
brought us to our present inestimable con- 
stitution. 

Every American who loves his country, 
and every youth who is growing up to suc- 
ceed to the precious inheritance of his fisi- 
thecs, will learn to love that country more, 
and better to prize that inheritance by tra- 
cing the rugged way which has been pas- 
sed over in arriving at a. free and united 
and at the same time efficient government. 

Questions on Chapter II. mth ExplanaUons, 

What is stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the reason for declaring the causes 
of our separation from Great Britain ? Re- 
late the truths which this declaration affirms 
to be self-evident. What is meant by all 
men being created equal? Ans. Not that 
they are created equal in mental or personal 
endowments, but that they are politically equal, 
that is, the mere circumstance of birth med^es 
no dijSerence in their rights. Birth confers no 

4 
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rights on one which are not possessed by all. 
The sons of the rich and of the poor, of the 
high and the low are all equally capable of as. 
piring to the highest offices of the government 
and all have an equal right to protection. 
This declaration seems to have been intended 
as a blow at the notion of men being born 
rulers and with hereditary privileges. What 
are unalienable rights? Ans. Rights of 
which the possessor can by no means be di- 
vested ; he can neither strip himself of them, 
nor be stripped by others. This declaration 
is, however, to be understood with some limit* 
ation. It does not intend that a man may not 
by crime forfeit these rights. He may by 
crime, render it necessary to the well-being of 
society, that he should by law be deprived of 
them. What is said to be the object for which 
human governments are instituted ? Whence, 
is it said, human governments derive their just 
• powers ? 

This declaration too, seems to be directed 
against the notion of forms of government, 
and rulers imposed upon the people by a few 
against the will of the many. It is a de- 
claration that the people have a right to form 
or to alter their governments, and to choose 
their rulers ; indeed, this is expressly declared 
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in the remainiog part of the period. Why 
should not governments long established, be 
changed for light and transient causes ? Ans. 
Because of the evils which are always incident 
to change, and of the danger of making 
matters worse instead of better. What has 
been the general practice of mankind on this 
subject as shown by experience? In what 
cases is it affirmed to be the right and the duty 
of mankind to throw off their government 
and establish others 1 The truths, affirmed in 
this dedaration to be so plain as to require no 
proof, or self-evident, strike at the very foun- 
dation of the systems of government m almost 
all countries of the earth except America* 
Their express purport is that governments are 
made for the people, and not the people for the 
governments, a truth which tyranny and igno- 
ranee have been most lamentably successful in 
smothering and keeping from the light of the 
world. Relate some of the facts submitted to 
the world by the colonies, as reasons for chang- 
ing their government. Was there any regularly 
formed union between the Colonies at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence ? When 
and by whom were articles of union begun to 
be prepared ? When was the instrument com- 
pleted and approved by Congress ? To wham 
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was it then sent for ratification ? When was 
it finally ratified by all the thirteen States ? 
What State was the last to give her assent 1 
How long was Congress in agreeing upon the 
articles of union ? How long were they in re- 
ceiving the sanction of the State legislatures ? 
Why was so much time required ? What was 
tlfe cause which induced the States to agree 
to a union ? Would any other cause have 
been sufficient ? What lesson should the citi- 
zens of the different States learn from observ- 
ing the difficulties attending the formation of 
our union? What was the instrument con- 
taining the curticles of union termed ? How 
long did these articles remain in force ? 



CHAPTER III. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 

WCf the undersigned delegates of the states 
(tffixed to our namesy send greeting* 

Whereas the delegates of the United 
States of America in congress assembled 
did, on the fifteenth day ^f November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, and in the 
second year of the independence of Amer- 
ica, agree to certain articles of confederation 
and perpetual union between the states of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in 
the words following, viz. : 

Articles of confederation and perpettml 
union between thestates of New Hamp- 
shire j Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Isl- 

4* 
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and and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticutj New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolir 
na,and Georgia, 

Article I. The style of this confed- 
eracy shall be " The United States of 
America^' 

Art. n. Each state retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not by this confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in congress as- 
sembled. 

Art. III. The said states hereby sev- 
erally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other, for their common defence, 
the security of their liberties, and their mu- 
tual and general welfare] binding them- 
selves to assist each other, against all force 
offered to, or attacks made upon them, or 
any of them, on account of religion, sove- 
reignty, trade, or any other pretence what- 
ever. 

Art. IV. The better to secure and 
perpetuate mutual friendship and inter- 
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course among the people of the different 
states in this onion, the free inhabitants of 
each of these states, paupers, yagabondsy 
and fugitives from justipe excepted, shall be 
entitled to all privileges .aad immunities 
of free citizens in the several states ; and 
the people of each state shall have free ii^ 
gress and regress to and from any other state, 
and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions^ as the 
inhabitants thereof respectively, provided 
that such restrictions shall not extend so 
far as to prevent the removal of property 
imported into any state, to any other state 
of which the owner is an inhabitant ; pro- 
vided also that no imposition, duties, or re- 
striction shall be laid by any state, on the 
property of the United States, or either of 
them. 

If any person guilty (tf, or charged with 
treason, felony, or other high misdemean- 
or in any state, shall flee from justice, and 
be found in any of the United States, he 
shall, upon demand of the government or 
executive power of the state from which he 
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fled, be delivered up and removed to the 
state haying jurisdiction of his offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each of these states to the records, acts, and 
judicial proceedings of the courts and mar 
gistrates of every other state. 

Art. T. For the more convenient man- 
agement of the general interests of the 
United States, delegates shall be annually 
appointed, in such manner as the legisla^ 
iure of each state shall direct, to meet in 
congress on the first Monday in November, 
in every year ; with a power reserved to 
each state, to recall its delegates, or any of 
them, at any time within the year, and to 
send others in thek stead, for the remainder 
of the year. 

No state shall be represented in con- 
gress by less than two, nor by more than 
seven members ; and no person shall be 
capable of being a delegate for more than 
three years, in any term <rf six years ; nor 
shall any person, being a delegate, be capa- 
ble of holding any olSce under the United 
Slates, for which he, or another for bk 
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benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emolu- 
ment of any kind. 

Each state shall maintain its own dele- 
gates in a meeting of the states, and while 
they act as members of the committee of 
the states. 

In determining questions in the United 
States^ in congress assembled, each state 
shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in con- 
gress shall not be impeached or question- 
ed in any court, or place out of congress, 
and the members of congress shall be pro- 
tected in their persons from arrests and im- 
prisonments, during tbe time of their going 
to, and from, and attendance on congress, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. 

Art. VI. No state, without the con- 
sent of the United States in congress as- 
sembled, shall send any embassy to, or re- 
ceive any embassy from, or enter into any 
conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty 
with any king, prince, or state ; nor shall 
any person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States, or any of 
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them, accept of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state ; nor shall 
the United States in congress assembled, or 
any of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more states shall enter into 
any treaty, confederation, or alliance what- 
ever between them, without the consent 
of the United States in congress assem- 
bled, specifying accurately the purposes for 
which the same is to be entered into, and 
how long it shall continue. 

No state shall lay any imposts or duties, 
which may interfere with any stipulations 
in treaties, entered into by the United 
States in congress assembled, with any 
king, prince, or state, in pursuance of any 
treaties already proposed by congress, to the 
courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in 
time of peace by any state, except such 
number only, as shall be deemed necessary 
by the United States in congress assembled, 
for the defence of such state, or its trade ; 
nor shall any body of forces be kept up by 
any state, in time of peace, except such 
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number only, as in the judgment of the 
United States in congress assembled, shall 
be deemed requisite to garrison the forts ne- 
cessary for the defence of such state ; but 
every state shall always keep up a well- 
regulated and disciplined militia, sufficient- 
ly armed and accoutred, and shall provide 
and constantly have ready for use, in pub- 
Uc stores, a due number of field-pieces and 
tents, and a proper quantity of arms, am- 
munition, and camp-equipage. 

No state shall engage in any war with- 
out the consent of the United States in 
congress assembled, unless such state be 
actually invaded by enemies, or shall have 
received certain advice of a resolution being 
formed by some nation of Indians to invade 
such state, and the danger is so imminent 
as not to admit of a delay, till the United 
States in congress assembled can be ccn- 
sulted : nor shall any state grant commis- 
sions to any ships or vessels of war, nor 
letters of marque or reprisal, except it be 
after a declaration of war by the United 
States in congress assembled, and then onljr 
against the kingdom or state and the sub- 
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jects thereof, against which war has been 
so declared, and under such regulations as 
shall be established by the United States in 
congress assembled; unless such state be 
infested by pirates, in which case vessels of 
war may be fitted out for that occasion, 
and kept so long as the danger shall con- 
tinue, or until the United States in congress 
assembled shall determine otherwise. 

Art. VII. When land forces are rais- 
ed by any state for the common defence, all 
officers of or under the rank of colonel shall 
be appointed by the legislature of each state 
respectively, by whom such forces shall be 
raised, or in such manner as such state shall 
direct ; and all vacancies shall be filled up 
by the state which first mad^ the appoint- 
ment. 

Art, VIII. All charges of war, and 
all other expenses that shall be incurred for 
the common defence or general welfare, and 
allowed by the United States in congress 
assembled, shall be defi*ayed out of a com- 
mon treasury, which shall be supplied by 
the several states, in proportion to the value 
of all land within each state, granted to or 
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surveyed for any person, as such land and 
the buildings and improvements thereon^ 
shall be estimated, according to such mode 
as the United States in congress assembled 
shall from time to time direct and appoint* 

The taxes for paying that proportion shall 
be laid and levied by the authority and di* 
rection of the legislatures of the several 
states^ within the time agreed upon by the 
United States in congress assembled. 

Art. IX. The United States in con* 
gress assembled shall have the sole and 
exclusive right and power of determining 
on peace and war, exce))t in the cases men* 
tioned in the sixth article — of sending and 
receiving ambassadors — entering into trea* 
ties and alliances, provided that no treaty 
of commerce shall be made, whereby the 
legislative power of the respective states 
shall be restrained from imposing such im- 
posts and duties on foreigners, as their own 
people are subjected to, or from prohibiting 
the exportation or importation of any spe- 
cies of goods or commodities whatsoever — 
of establidiing rules for deciding, in all oa- 
ses, what captures on land or water shall be 
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l^al, and in what manner prizes taken hy 
land or naval forces in the service of the 
United States shall he divided or appropri^ 
ated — of granting letters of marque and 
reprisal in times of peace — appointing courts 
fOT thB trial of piracies and felonies commit- 
ted on the high seas — and establishing 
courts for receiving and determinmg finally 
appeals in all cases of captures— provided 
that no member of Congress shall be ap- 
pointed a judge of any of the said courts* 

The United States in Congress assem- 
bled shall also be the last resort on appeal 
in all disputes aad differences now sub- 
sisting, or that hereafter may arise be- 
tween two or more states, concerning boun- 
dary, jurisdiction, or any other cause what^ 
ever ; which authority shall always be ex- 
ercised in the manner following. Whien^ 
ever the legislative or executive authority, 
or lawful agent of any state in controversy 
with another, shall present a petition to 
congress, stating the matter in question, 
and praying for a hearing, notice thereof 
shall be given by order of c<NQgress to the 
legislative or executive authority of the 
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Other state in controversy, and a day assign* 
ed for the appearance of the parties by their 
lawful agents, who shall then be directed 
to appoint by joint consent, commissioners 
or judges to constitute a court for hearing 
and determining the matter in question : 
but if they cannot agree, congress shall 
name three persons out of each of the Uni- 
ted States, and from the list of such per- 
sons each party shall alternately strike out 
one, the petitioners beginning, until the 
number shall be reduced to thirteen ; and 
from that number not less than seven, nor 
more than nine names, as congress shall- 
direct, shall, in the presence of congress, be 
drawn out by lot, and the persons whose 
names shall be' so drawn, or any five of 
them, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, 
so always as a major part of the judges 
who shall hear the cause shall agree in the 
determination : and if either party shall 
neglect to attend at the day appointed, with- 
out showing reasons which congress shall 
judge sufficient, or being present shall re- 
fuse to strike, the congress shall proceed to 
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Bominate three persons out of each state, 
and the secretary of congress shall strike 
in behalf of such party absent or refusing ; 
and the judgment and sentence of the 
court to be appointed, in the manner before 
prescribed, shall be final and conclusive; 
and if any of the parties shall refuse to sub- 
mit to the authority of such court, or to ap- 
peal or defend their claim or cause, the 
court shall nevertheless proceed to pro- 
nounce sentence, or judgment, which shall 
in like manner be final and decisive ; the 
judgment or sentence and other proceed- 
ings being in either case transmitted to con- 
gress, and lodged among the acts of con- 
gress, for the security of the parties con- 
cerned: provided that every commissioner, 
before he sits in judgment, shall take an 
oath, to be administered by one of the judges 
of the supreme or superior court of the 
state, where the cause shall be tried, " well 
and truly to hear and determine the mat- 
ter in question, according to the best of his 
judgment, without favour, affection, or hope 
of reward :" provided also that no state 
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shall be deprived of territory for the benefit 
of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private 

right of soil, claimed under different grants 

of two or more states, whose jurisdictional 

as they may respect such lands, and 

the states which passed such grantS) 

are adjusted, the said grants or either of 

them being at the same time claimed to 

have originated antecedent to such settle*- 

ment of jurisdiction, shall on the petition of 

either party to the congress of the United 

States, be finally determined as near as 

may be in the same manner as is before 

prescribed for deciding disputes respecting 

territorial jurisdicticm between differ^it 

states. 

The United States in congress assem- 
Ued shall also have the sole and exclusive 
right and power of regulating the alloy 
and value of coin struck by their own au- 
thority> or by that of the respective states- 
fixing the standard of weights and mea- 
sures throughout the United States — ^regu- 
lating the trade and managing all afiairB 
with the Indians, not members of any of 

5* 
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the states, provided that the legislative 
right of any state within its own liraits be 
not infringed or violated — establishing and 
regulating post offices from one state to 
smother, throughout all the United States, 
and exacting such postage on the papas 
passing Uiirough the same as may be requi- 
site to defray the expenses of the said 
office — ajqpointing all officers of the land 
forces, in the service of the United States, 
excepting regimental officers— appointing 
all the (^cers of the naval forces, and 
commissioning all officers whatever in the 
service of the United States — making rules 
for the government and r^ulation of the 
eaid land and naval fiirces, and directing 
their operations. 

The United States in Congress assem- 
Ued shall have authority to appoint a 
committee, to sit in the recess of Con- 
gross, to be dencxninated, '^ a Committee of 
the States,'* and to consist of one dekgate 
from each state ; and to aj^int such other 
committees and civil officers as may be ^ne- 
cessary £)r managing the general affairs of 
the United States under their direetioii— <t0 
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appoint one of their number td preside^ 
jNTovided that no person be allowed to serve 
in the office of president more than one 
year in any term of three years ; to ascer- 
tain the necessary sums of money to be 
raised for the service of the United States^ 
and to appropiiate and a^^ly the same tot 
defraying the public expenses — ^to borrow 
money, or emit bills on the credit of the 
United States, transmitting every half year 
to the respective states an account of the 
sums of money so borrowed or emitted — to 
build and equip a navy — to agree upon the 
number of land forces, and to make requi- 
sitions from each stat^ for its quota, in pro- 
portion to the number of white inhabitants 
in such state ; which requisitions diaU be 
binding, and thereupon the legislatUTe of 
each state shall appoint the regimental offi- 
cers, raise the men,- and clothe, arm, and 
equip them in a soldier-like manner^ at the 
expense of the United jStates ; and the offi- 
cers and men so clothed, armed, and equip- 
ped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the Ucd- 
ted States in congress assembled : b«it If 
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the United States in congress assembled 
shall, on consideration of circumstances, 
judge proper that any state should not raise 
men, or should raise a smaller number than 
its quota, and that any other state should 
raise a greater number of men than the 
quota thereof, such extra number shall be 
raised, officered, clothed, armed, and equip- 
ped in the same manner as the quota of 
such state, unless the legislature of such 
state shall judge that such extra number 
cannot be safely spared out of the same, in 
which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, 
airm, and equip as many of such extra 
number as they judge can be safely spared. 
And the officers and men so clothed, armed, 
and equipped, shall march to the place ap* 
pointed, and within the time agreed on by 
the United States in congress assembled. 

The United States in congress assem- 
bled shall never engage in a war, nor 
grant letters of marque and reprisal in time 
of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alli- 
ances, nor coin money, nor regulate the 
value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and 
^"^nenses necessary for the defence and 
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welfare of the United States, or any of 
them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, nor appro- 
priate money, nor agree upon the number 
of vessels of war, to be built or purchased, 
or the number of land or sea forces to be 
raised, nor appoint a commander in chief of 
the army or navy, unless nine states assent 
to the same : nor shall a question on any 
other point, except for adjourning from day 
to day, be determined, imless by the votes 
of a majprity of the United States in con* 
gress assembled. 

The congress of the United States shall 
bave power to adjourn to any time within 
the year, and to any place within the Uni- 
ted States, so that no period of adjournment 
be for a longer duration than the space of 
six months; and shall publish the journal 
of their proceedings monthly, except such 
parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, 
or military operations, as in their judgment 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of 
the delegates of each state on any question 
shall be entered on the journal, when it is 
desired by any delegate ; and the delegates 
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of a state, or any of them, at his or their 
request, shall be furnished with a transcript 
of the said journal, except such parts as 
are above excepted, to lay before the legis- 
latures of the several states. 

Art. X. The committee of the states, 
ot any nine of them, shall be authorized 
to execute, in the recess of congress, such 
of the powers of congress as the United 
States in congress assembled, by the con- 
sent of nine states, shall from time to time 
think expedient to vest them with ; provi- 
ded that no power be delegated to the said 
committee, for the exercise of which, by 
the articles of confederation, the voice of 
nine states in the congress of the United 
States assembled is requisite. 

Art. XI. Canada acceding to this 
confederation, and joining in the measures 
of the United States, shall be admitted in- 
to, and entitled to all the advantages of this 
union : but no other colony shall be admit- 
ted into the same, unless such admission 
be agreed to by nine states. 

Art. XII. All bills of credit emitted, 
moneys borrowed, and debts contracted by, 
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or under the authority of congress, before 
the assembling of the United States, in 
pursuance of the present confederation^ 
shall be deemed and considered as a charge 
against the United States, for payment and 
satisfaction whereof, the said United States^ 
and the public faith are hereby solemnly 
pledged. 

Art. XIII. Every state shall abide by 
the determinations of the United States in 
congress assembled, on all questions which 
by this confederation are submitted to them« 
And the articles of this confederation shall 
be inviolably observed by evei'y state^ and 
the union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any 
alteration at any time hereafter be made in 
any of them,^ unless such alteration be 
agreed to by a congress of the United States, 
and be afterwards confirmed by the legis- 
latures of every state. - 

And whereas it hath pleased the great 
Governor of the world to incline the heaits 
of the legislatures we respectively represent 
in congress, to approve of, and to authorize 
us to ratify the said articles of confederation 
and perpetual union : Know yk, that we, 
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the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the 
power and authority to us given for that 
purpose, do by these presents, in the name 
and in behalf of our respective constitu- 
ents, fully and entirely ratify and confirm 
each and every of the said articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union, and all and 
singular the matters and things therein 
contained: and we do further solemnly 
plight and engage the faith of our respect- 
ive constituents, that they shall abide by 
the determinations of the United States in 
congress assembled, on all questions, which 
by the said confederation are submitted to 
them ; and that the articles thereof shall 
be inviolably observed by the states we re- 
spectivdy represent, and that the union 
shall be perpetuaL 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
set our hands in congress. Done at Phil- 
adelphia in the state of Pennsylvania the 
ninth day of July in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight, and in the third year of the independ- 
ence of America. 
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On Oe pan and hehaif of tfo staie cf New 

Hampshire, 

Josiah Bartlett, 

John Wentworth jun., August 8, 1T78. 

On the part and hehaif of the state of Massa^ 

chusetts Bay* 

John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, 
Elbridge Gerry, 
Francis Dana, 

James Lovell, 

Samuel Holten. 

On the part and behalf of the state of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 
WiUiam EDery, 
Henry Marchaot, 
John Ck)llin8. 

€)n the part and behalf of the state of Conwec- 

ticuL, 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
Oliver Wolcott, 
Titus Hosmer, 
Andrew Adams. 
6 
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On tie part and behd^ of the state rf New 

York. 

Jas. Duane, 
Fra. Lewis, 
Wm. Duer, 
Grouv. Morris. 

On the part and behalf of the state rf New 

Jersey. 

Jno. Witherspoon, Nov, 26, 1778. 
Nath. Scudder, do. 

On the part and behalf of the state of PennSyU 

vania. 

Rob't. Morris, 

Daniel Roberdeau, 

Jona. Bayard Smith, 

William Clingan, 

Jos. Reed, 22d July, 1778. 

On the part andbehcdf of the state ofDelaware. 

Thos. M'Kean, Feb. 13, 1779. 
John Dickinson, May 5th, 1779. 
Nicholas Van Dyke. 

On the part and behalf of the state of Mary- 
land* 

John Hanson, March 1,- 1781. 
Daniel Carroll, do. 
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On the part and behalf of the state of Virginia. 
' Richard Henry Lee, 

John Banist^, 

Thomas Adams, 

Jno, Harvie^ 

Francis Lightfoot Lee. 

On the part and behalf of the state of North 

Carolina. 

John Penn, July 21st, 1778. 
Corns. Harnett, 
Jno. Williams. 

On the part and behalf of the state of South 

Carolina. 
Henry Laurens, 
William Henry Drayton, 
Jno. Mathews, 
Richard Hutson, 
Thomas Hey ward jun. 

On the part and behalf of the state of Georgia. 
Jno. Walton, 24th July, 1778. 
Edwd. Telfair, 
Edw. Langworthy. 

[Note. — ^From the circumstance of delegates from 
the flame state having signed the articles of confed. 
oration at different times, as appears by the dates, it 
is probable they affixed their names as they hamien. 
ed to be present in congress, after they had been au* 
thorized by their constituents.] 
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It may be well here to review the princi- 
pal features of the Articles of Confederatioii. 

In the first place, they were an agree- 
ment entered into, not by the peo{de at 
large, but by the state governments. The 
state governments confided certain powers 
with which they were invested, to a con- 
gress of delegates to be chosen by them- 
selves. These delegates represented,* not 
the people of the states, but the state sove- 
reignties. This will be the more evident, 
if we observe, that the votes in congress 
were to be taken by states. The states 
might have not less than two, nor more 
than seven delegates. But no state had 
more than one vote. Rhode Island on the 
floor of congress was as great as New 
York. This was, most clearly, on the prin- 
ciple that sovereigns, whatever be the num- 
ber of their subjects, or the extent of their 
territory, are all equal. 

The powers confided to congress, related 
to foreign intercourse, to peace and war^ 
and to certain domestic concerns of com- 
mon interest. By comparing the Articles 
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of CoDfederation with the present Consti- 
tution of the United States, we shall per- 
ceive that the objects aimed at in the two 
instruments, are essentially the same. 

The members of congress constituted 
one single house, over which one of their 
number, chosen by themselves, presided. 
He was styled the President of Congress. 

For the decision of certain questions, the 
votes of nine states were requisite. For the 
decision of other questions, less important, 
the votes of a majority of the states were 
sufficient 

For settling disputes between the states, 
a court was always constituted hi the oc- 
casion. The state governments were di- 
rected by congress to appear by their agents 
and to appoint commismoners or judges. 
If they could not agree, the judges were 
appointed by congress itself. 

The money necessary for paying the ex- 
penses of the government was to be drawn 
from a common treasury. This treasury, 
the states were under obligation to sqpply, 
each one contributing its share, as deter* 
mined by congress, according to a certain 

6* 
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nde. The states agreed to abide by tlie 
determiDatioBs of congress on all questions 
which were^ by the terms of thdir agre^ 
menty submitted to them. Such is the sub- 
stauee of the Articles of Confederation. 

The congress which framed them, seem 
to have been aware that they constituted « 
union &r from perfect When they weie 
submitted to the state legislatures <'tbey 
were declared to be the result of impendmg^ 
necessity.^ They were agreed to^ not for 
tiieir " intrinsic excellence/' but as the best 
system which could under the ciccumsCaa- 
ces be adopted. Any union was better 
than no union;* 

The framers in executing their task wae 
not without examples. The Amphictyonic: 
Council and the Achoaa League in ancieni 
Greece, the Confederacy of the Lydaa 
cities in Asia IfljBor, the Confederacies of 
Poland, Switzedbmd^ &e Netherlandi and 
Germany la Europe^ w^e aK -before 
thena^ cither en the page of^History or in 
aclmil, though disoniemd and feebje euit* 
emoe. They all posaeeBoA ampmper pow- 
e«» sufficient feo thcii piKpoBBsu Boith^ 
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proved in cpera^ton to be very imperfect. 
They presented a melancholy spectacle oi 
great promise and little performance. There 
was no want of autlu^ity, i^t there was a 
great want of the means of maintaining it. 

It wa9 not to be supposed that the Conr 
federacy of the United States^ formed, as it 
was, on the same general plan, could escape 
ih&r fate. It was even more imperfect 
than some of them. Coogress had power 
io decide, and their decisions were binding 
<im the states. But in case the states should 
not like their decisions, and should not 
:choo6e to obey them, what was to be done? 
That was the question. It soon {voved to 
t)e a most serious question. 

The decrees of congress for raising men 
and money, the two things most essential 
U> maintain their authority, were sent to the 
legidatures of thirteen different ' states* 
The legislatures were bound to execute 
them, provided they were agreeable to tho 
Articles of Confederation. But who waa 
to judge of that ? Manifestly in the ab- 
senoe of any court to decide the question^ 
the state legtslaturea were to judge &r them- 
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selves. The state legislatures were bound 
to execute them. But suppose they did 
not What was to be. done ? You will 
answer, compel them. But no power of 
compulsion was given to congress. It was 
not agreed by the states in the Articles of 
Confederation, that congress should have 
any such power. If it had been granted, 
how was it to be made effectual ? Power 
without money, the raising of which de- 
pended on the state legislatures, would 
have been a shadow. Congress soon found 
their decrees at the mercy of thirteen differ- 
ent sovereigns. They could issue their 
commands, but like those of the maniac 
who fancies himself the commander of ar- 
mies, they were lost upon the winds. 
Their authority was a mock authority. 
All the Confederacies which the world had 
ever seen, had proved entirely inefficient, or 
had been obliged to enforce their decisions 
by civil war. Our congress had no author- 
ity to attempt to execute their decisions. 
They could make them, and then they 
must sit still and wait the result. 
Almost as soon as the Articles of Con- 
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federadou were ratified, the states began to 
disQ^gard them. The hand of a common 
enemy held over them, had, however, the 
effect of keeping them in some sort togeth- 
er< As that hand receded, the parts of the 
union, which it was solemnly d^lared 
should be perpetual, also began to recede 
from each other. 

Some of the states passed navigatktt 
laws which interfered with treaties made 
by the United States with foreign powers. 
Disputes about territory arose. 

But the greatest evil of aU was the neg- 
lect or reAisal of the state governments to 
rais^ the monies required by congress. 
Ckmgress early in 1781 made arrangements 
for the expenses of the union by apportion- 
ing taxes among the states agreeably to the 
Articles of Confederation. But the state 
legislatures failed to comply with the requi- 
sitions made upon tbem. They declared 
that their constituents were utterly unable 
to bear further taxation. In the beginning 
of the year 1782 there was not a singb 
dollar in the treasury. 

At the approach of peace in 1783 tho 
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army became disaffected for want of their 
pay. A proposition was made to take their 
dues by force, since they could not other- 
wise obtain them. It required all the wis- 
dom and influence of Washington to pre- 
vent the meditated violence. 

The states neglected to maintain a repre* 
sentation in congress. It was even difficult 
to induce them to send a sufficient number 
of delegates to constitute a quorum for 
transacting business. The credit of the 
government at home and abroad was ruin- 
ed. In consequence of the inability to pay 
the officers and soldiers, the whole army 
was in 1784 reduced to less than eighty 
persons. Robert Morris, who by the ap- 
pointment of congress managed the pecu- 
niary concerns of the government, address- 
ed letters to the governors of the different 
states, urging in the strongest terms the 
necessity that the states should comply 
with the requisitions of congress. In one 
of these letters he says, is this what is 
meant by pledging our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor, in support of inde- 
pendence ? But it was all in vain. " Each 
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state yielding to the voice of immediate in- 
terest or convenience, successively with- 
drew its support from the confederation, till 
the frail and tottering ediJSce was ready to 
fall upon our heads, and to crush us be- 
neath its ruins.'' America which had 
maintained herself with so much glory in 
the eyes of the world, was now in danger 
of being covered with humiliation and 
shame. From the weakness and ineffi- 
ciency of the government, there were 
American citizens who openly advocated 
monarchy, and the enemies of liberty in 
Europe were beginning to exult over the 
ruin of our Republican institutions. 

The first attempt towards relieving the 
country from its distress was made in Virgin- 
iaj in 1785. The legislature of this state, at 
the suggestion of James Madison, proposed a 
convention of delegates to concert measures 
for the better regulation of foreign com- 
merce. This convention met at AnnapoUs, 
in 1786. Its members were aware of the 
radical defects of the Confederation, They 
perceived that any thing short of a change 
of the system would be useless. They 
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flaggested to congress the expediency of a 
general conyention of delegates for the pur-* 
pose of altering the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Congress recommended such a con- 
Tention to the states. 

All the states except Rhode Island acce- 
ded to the proposal. They appointed dele- 
gates to a conyention which met at Phila- 
del[^ia, May 25th, 1787. It remained in 
sessbn until September i7th, 1787, almost 
four months. Instead of amending the 
Articles of Confederation, they framed a 
plan of goyernment for the United States, 
almost entirely new. After much discusK 
sion, and much concession on the part of 
the members of difierent states mf^ avievi^ 
to the general goad, the convention, appro- 
ved the plan with great unanimity. The 
convention comprised among its members 
wise and patriotic ^ men. They were men 
who looked at the interest of the whole 
country. They loved not their own state 
merely, but the United States of America* 
They were willing to sacrifice local inter- 
ests for the sake of the union. They saw 
that by promoting the interests of the 
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union, the interest of each of the states 
would in the end be promoted. They felt 
themselves to be citiz^is, not of New York, 
or Massachusetts, or Rhode Island, or Car- 
dina merely, but of the United States of 
America. May their spirit evef reign in 
the hearts of the legislators of this union. 

The plan which they approved was sub- 
mitted to conventions of delegates, chosen 
by the people at large, in each of the states. 
. It und^weDt much discussiou in these con- 
ventioiDs, in private ccmversation, and in the 
puUic prints. Many persons regarded it 
. with alarm. They feared it would eventu- 
ally destroy the liberties aiid the Republican 
institutions of America. In their view, it 
proposed to give the general government too 
much power. In about a year, however, 
nine states ratified the plan. It was, accord- 
ing to its terms, when ratified by nine states, 
to become the" constitution of the states so 
ratifying it. New Hampshire was the 
math state which ratified it. Yirginia and 
New Ywk followed. In April, 1789, about 
forty-six years ago, the government of the 
United States was organized and went in- 

7 
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to operation under this constitution. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island withheld their 
approval for a time. In June, 1790, how- 
ever, both these states had ratified it, and it 
became the constitution of general govern- 
ment for the thirteen states. This consti- 
tution is contained in the next chapter. 

Questions on Chapter III with Explanations* 

Between whom were the Articles of Con. 
federation an agreement ? To whom did the 
state governments confide some of their pow> 
era? Whom did the delegates in congress 
represent ? In what manner were the votes 
in congress taken ? What number of dele- 
gates were the states allowed to have ? How 
many votes had each state ? On what princi- 
ple was it that the smaller states had as many 
votes as the larger ? To what did the powers 
confided to congress relate? How many 
houses did the members of congress constitute? 
Who presided over the deliberations of con- 
gress ? What was he styled ? How many 
votes were requisite for the decision of the 
more important questions? How many for 
the decision of the less i|yiportant ? In what 
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manner were disputes between the states set- 
tled on appeal to congress ? How was the 
money necessary for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment to be raised? What force had the 
determinations of congress ? Ans. The states 
agreed to abide by them on all questions which 
by the Articles of Confederation were sub- 
mitted to congress. What evidence is there 
that the congress which framed the Articles of 
Confederation considered them as forming a 
union far from perfect ? Mention some instan- 
ces of Confederacies which congress had for 
examples. What was the great defect of these 
Confederacies ? Was there any provision for 
executing the decrees of congress in case the 
states should not obey them ? How did the 
Articles of Confederation prove, as a system of 
government, in their operation ? Ans. The 
states began to disregard them almost as soon 
as ratified. What had the effect of givmg 
them a kind of efficiency for a time ? Ans. 
The danger apprehended from the hand of a 
common enemy. Relate some of the evils 
which afflicted the country while the govern- 
ment was administered under these Articles. 

Where was the first attempt towards reliev- 
ing the country from these evils, made ? In 
what year ? What proposition was made by 
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the legislature of Yirginia ? At whose sug- 
gestion ? When and where did this conven- 
tion meet? What did this convention do?. 
How did congress treat their suggestion? 
What states acceded to the proposal of Con- 
gress ? When and where did the convention 
of delegates appointed hy the states meet ? 
How long did the convention remain in session ? 
When did it rise ? What was done hy this 
convention ? What induced the members of 
this convention to make concessions of local 
interests and to agree upon a new plan of gov- 
ernment with great unanimity? To whom 
was the plan submitted for ratification or rejec- 
tion ? Why was it regarded by many persons 
with alarm ? What number of states was it 
necessary should ratify it bejR>re it should have 
any efiect? On what states was it then to be 
binding ? How long time was it before it was 
ratified by nine states ? Which was the ninth 
state which ratified it ? What states followed 
New Hampshire? When did the United 
States government go into operation under the 
Constitution? How many years since, was 
this? What states withheld their approval 
for some time longer ? When did it become 
the constitution of general government for the 
thirteen states ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

article I. 

Sec. 1. All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a 
senate and house of representatives. 

Sec. 2. The house of representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the.peopb of the several 
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states, and the electors in each state shaQ 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twen- 
ty-five years, and been seven years a citi- 
zeo^of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states which 
may be included within this union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years, in such manner as they shall 
by law direct. The number of represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each state shdl have at leait 
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one representative ; and until such enn* 
meration shall be made, the state of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New York six, New Jeisey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary^ 
land six, Virginia ten. North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia 
three. 

When vacancies happen in the lepie- 
sentation firom any state, the executive au- 
thority thereof shall issue writs of electioii 
to fill such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall eboofltt 
their speaker and other officeis ; and shall 
have the sole power of impeachmoit. 

Sec. 3. The senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two senalore 
from each state, chosen by the legislatam 
thereof, for six years ; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be 8»em- 
Ued, in consequence of the first electioci| 
they shall be divided as equally as may b* 
into three classes. The seats of the sena- 
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tors of the first class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of the second year, of the 
second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the«expira- 
tion of the sixth year, so that one-third 
may be chosen every second year ] and if 
vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of ^he United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States 
shtU be president of the senate, but shall 
have no vote, unless they be equally divi- 
ded. 

• The senate shall choose their other offi- 
oer% and also a president pro tempore, in 
the abeence of the vice-president, or when 
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He shall exercise the office of president of 
the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the president of the 
United States is tried, the chief justice 
shall preside : and no person ^all be ccm* 
victed without the concurrenee of two^thirdt 
of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office^ and disqualification to hold and en- 
joy any office of honor, trust, or profit, \xa* 
der the United States : but the party con** 
victed shall nevertibeless be liable and mih* 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment, according to law. 

Sec. 4." The times, places and manner 
of holding elections for senators and repre* 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof; but the congress 
may at any time by law make or alt^ 
such regulations, except as to the places of 
^ choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least once 
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tives ; but the senate may propose or con* 
Qttr with aipendments as on other hills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
hcmse of representatives and the senate^ 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the presidfflit of the United States ; if he 
iqjfmve he shall sign it, but if not he shaO 
return it, with his objections to that hcaise 
in which k shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their jour- 
nal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
snob reconsidleration, two-thirds of that 
hoiiseshall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two4hirds 
of that l^ouse^ il shall become a law. But in 
all sudi cases the votes of both houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
ttamas of the persons voting for and against 
t^ bill sbaU be entered on the journal oi 
ettcb house resfwctively. If any bill shall 
wA he returned by the president within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it ^all have 
ham. {resented to him, the same shall be a 
r,. in Use manneg as if he had eagned it, 
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unless the congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it shall 
not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the senate and hous^ of 
representatives may be necessary (excqii 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the president of the United States ; 
and before the same shaU take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the senate and house of representatives, ac» 
cording to the rules and limitations pre* 
scribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The congress shall have power — 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare 
of the United States ; but all duties, imr 
posts and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States ; 

To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian tribes ; 

8 
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To establish an imifomi rule of natural- 
ization and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of coun- 
terfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States ; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
supreme court ; to define and punish pira- 
cies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of na- 
tions; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no ap^* 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a long^ term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 
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To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land f.nd naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the union, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining, the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United Statea^ reserving 
to the states respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in aE 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the accept- 
ance of congress, become the seat of the 
government of the United States, and to ex- 
ercise like authority over all places purchas- 
ed by the consent of the legislature of the 
state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals,-dock- 
yards and other needful buildings ; and 

To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
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the fixcgoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the states now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas car- 
pK^ shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct, tax shall 
be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any state. No preference 
shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one state 
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over those of another : nor shall yessek 
bound to, or from, one state, be oblig^ to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the trea- 
sury, biit in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

No title of liobility shall be granted by 
the United States : and no person holding 
any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the congreiEO, 
accept of any present, emolument, office^ 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; 
emit bills of credit ; make any thing but 
gold and silver coin^ a tender in payment of 
debts j pass any bill of attaindeir, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the 
congress, lay any ipiposts or duties on im- 

8» 
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poets or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necjessary for executing its inspectioa • 
laws : and the net produce of all duties £lnd 
imposts, laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasu- 
ry of the United States ; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and contrd 
of the congress. No state shall, without the 
consent of congress, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign pow^ 
er, or engage in war, unless actually inva- 
ded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 

▲RTICLB II. 

Sec. I. The executive power shall be 
vested in a president of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office du- 
ring the term of four years, and, together 
with the vice-president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
nmnber of electors, equal to the whole 
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numbe]: of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the con- 
gress : but no senator or representative,[of 
person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

,The congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes ; which day 
shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States, at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of president ; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office^ who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the vice-president, and the congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation or inability, both of the 
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president and vice-president, declaring what 
officer shall then act as president, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disa- 
bihty be removed, or a president shall be 
elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services, a compensation, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive with- 
in that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation :-^ 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of president 
of the United States, and will to the best 
of oay ability, preserve, protect and defend 
the constitution of the United States." 

Sec. 2. The president shall be com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and. of the militia of the 
several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States ; he may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
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cipal officer iii each of the executive de- 
partmentSj upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of the senators 
present concur ; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law : but the con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think prop* 
er, in the president alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the 
-recess of the senate, by granting commis- 
sions which shall expire at the end of then* 
next session. 
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Sec. 3. He shall from time to time 
give to the congress information of the state 
of the union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient ; he may, cm ex- 
traordinary occasions, convene hoth houses, 
or either of them, and in case of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper ; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers ; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commis- 
sion all the officers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The president, vice-president 
and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribe- 
ry, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1. The judicial power of the 
United States, shall be vested in one su- 
preme court, and in such inferior courts as 
the congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the 
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Bupreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services, a 
compensation, which shall not be diminish- 
ed during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising un- 
der this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be inade, under their authority; — to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ; — to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction; — to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; — to controversies between two 
or more states^; — between a state and citi- 
zens of another state ; — ^between citizens of 
different states ; — ^between citizens of the 
same state claiming lands under grants of 
different states, and between a state, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, 
or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a state shall be party, the supreme 
court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
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all the other cases before mei^ioned, the sa- 
preme court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and &ct, with such ex* 
ceptions, and under such regulati(»is as the 
congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury ; and 
such trial shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed ; 
but when not committed within any state, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as 
the congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United 
States, shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or on confession in open 
court 

The congress shall have power to de- 
clare the punishment of treason, but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture except during the life 
of the person attainted. 
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•ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Full faith and credit shall be 
given in each state to the public acts, re- 
cords, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which 
•such acts, records and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall 
he entitled to all privileges and immunities 
•of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with trea- 
^n, felony, or other crime, who shall £ee 
from justice, and be found in another state, 
«hall on demand of the executive authori- 
fly of the state from which he fled, be deliv- 
ered up, to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one 
fitate, imder the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be^ delivered 
vp on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due. 
9 
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Sec. 3. New states may be admitted 
by the congress into this union; but no new 
state shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or 
more states, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned as well as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guar- 
anty to every state in this union a republi- 
can form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion ; and on 
apphcation of the legislature, or of the ex- 
ecutive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two thirds of 
both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
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propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the applicatKm of the legislatures of 
two thirds of the several states, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be vaUd to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this consti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the congress ; provided that 
no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any manner aflfect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no state, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal sufirage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into, before the adoption of this 
constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution, as 
under the confederation. 

This constitution and the laws of the 
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United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several 
state legislatures, and all executive and ju- 
dicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several states, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation, to support this constitution ; 
but no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine 
states shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this constitution between the states 
so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the states present the 17th day of 
September in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
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sand seven hundred and eightynseven and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof 
we have hereunto subscribed our names. 
George Washington, President^ 
and deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire, j Ntho^^otan. 

Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. 

i William Samuel Johnson, 
I Roger Sherman. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

William Livingston, 
David Brearley, 
William Patterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Jared IngersoU, 
James Wilson, 
LGouvemeur Morris. 

{George Read, 
Gunning Bedford jun., 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jacob Broom. 
9* 



MassachuseitSy 

Connecticut^ 
New York, 

m 

New Jersey, 



Pennsylvania, 



DeJaware, 
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Maryland^ 



Virginia^ 



C James M' Henry, 

< Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifery 

f Daniel Carroll. 

SJohn Blair, 
James Madison jun. 

i William Blount, 
North CaroUnOy < Richard Dobbs Spaight, 

^ Hu. Williamson. 

(J. Rutledge, 
C. Cotesworth Pinckney^ 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin. 

William Jackson, Secretary. 



South CaroUfnOy 



Georgia^ 
Attest, 



IN CONVENTION, 
Monday^ September 17, 1787. 

PRESENT 

TTie states of New Hampshire^ Mclsso^ 
chusetts^ Connecticut^ Mr. Hamilton 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginiciy 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 
Resolvsd, That the preceding constitu^ 

tion be laid bejS>r& tlie United States in con- 
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gresB aesembled ; and that it is the opinion 
of this convention, that it should afterwards 
be submitted to a convention of delegates, 
chosen in each state hy the people thereof, 
under the recoininendati(»i of its legisla- 
lature, for their assent and ratification ; 
and that each convention assenting to, and 
ratifying the same, should give notice there- 
of to the United States in congress assem- 
bled. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
convention, that as soon as the conventions 
of nine states shall have ratified this con- 
stitution, the United States in congress as- 
Bembled should fix a day on which electors 
should be appointed by the states which 
shall have ratified the same, and a day on 
which the electors should assemble to vote 
for the president, and the time and place 
for commencing proceedings under this 
.constitution; that after such pubUcation, 
ihe electors should be appointed, and the 
^nators and representatives elected ; that 
the doctors should meet on the day fixed 
for the election of the president, and should 
tcansmit thek votes, certified, signed, sealed, 
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and directed, as the constitution requires, 
to the secretary of the tJnited States in 
congress assembled ; that the senators and 
representatives should convene at the time 
and place assigned ; that the senators 
should appoint a president of the senate, 
for the sole purpose of receiving, opening, 
and counting the votes for president ; and 
that after he shall be chosen, the congress, 
together with the president, should, with- 
out delay, proceed to execute this constitu- 
tion. 

By the unanimous order of the convene 
tion. 

George Washington, President. 
William Jackson, Secretary. 



IN CONVENTION, 

September 17, 1787. 
"Sir, 

" We have now the honour to submit to 
the consideration of the United States in 
congress assembled that constitution which 
has appeared to us the most advisable. 

" The friends of our country have long 
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€een and desired, that the power of making 
war, peace, and treaties ; that of levying 
money and regulating commerce ; and the 
4X)rrespondent executive and judicial au- 
thorities, should be fully and effectually 
vested in the general government of the 
union : but the impropriety of delegating 
such extensive trust to one body of men is 
evident. Hence results the necessity of a 
different organization. 

<^It is obviously impracticable in the 
federal government of these states, to secure 
all rights of independent sovereignty to 
each, and yet provide for the interest and 
safety of all. Individuals entering into so- 
ciety must give up a share of liberty to pre- 
serve the rest. The magnitude of the sa- 
crifice must depend as well on situation and 
circumstance, as en the object to be obtain- 
ed. It is at all times difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered, and those 
which may be reserved ; and on the pres- 
ent occasion this difficulty was increased by 
a difference among the several states as to 
their situation, extent, habits, and particu- 
lar interests. 
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^' In all our deliberations on this subject, 
W€ kept steadily in our view that which 
appears to us the greatest interest of every 
true American, the consolidation of our 
union, in which is involved our prosperity, 
felicity, safety, perhaps our national exist- 
ence. This important consideration, seri- 
ously and deeply impressed on our minds, 
led each state in the convention to be less 
rigid on points of inferior magnitude, than 
might have been otherwise expected ; and 
thus the constitution, which we now pre- 
sent, is the result of a spirit of amity, and 
of that mutual deference and concession 
which the peculiarity of our political situa- 
tion rendered indispensable. 

" That it will meet the full and entire 
approbation of every state, is not perhaps 
to be expected ; but each will doubtless 
consider, that had her interests been alone 
consulted, the consequences might have 
been particularly disagreeable or injurious 
to others : that it is Hable to as few excep- 
tions as could reasonably have been expect- 
ed, we hope and believe : that it may pro- 
mote the lasting welfare of that country so 
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dear to us all, and secure her freedom and 
happiness, is our most ardent wish. 

" With great respect, we have the hon- 
our to be, sir, your excellency's most obedi- 
ent and humble servants. 

George Washington, President, 

by unanimous order of the convention. 

His excellency the 
PresideDt of Congress. 



[Several of the state conveDtions, when they rati, 
fied the constitution, expressed a desire that some 
amendments should be added, for the purpose of 
preventing its powers from being misconstrued or 
abused. Congress at their first session, proposed to 
the state legislatures twelve amendments. Ten of 
them were adopted. They are the ten first of thoso 
which follow.] 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article i. Congress shaU make no 
law respecting an estabhshment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Article ii. A well regulated militia 
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being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right .of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article hi. No soldier shall, in time 
of peace, be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner ; nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by 
law. 

Article iv. The right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers,: 
and effects, against unreasonable searches* 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no* 
warrant shall issue, but upon probable- 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
partioEulady describing the place to be 
searched, emd the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Article v. No person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand-jury, except in cases^ 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger ; nor shall any per- 
son be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor 
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shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself; nor be depri- 
ved of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law ; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

Article vi. In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been ccmimitted, which 
district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation ; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him ; 
to have conqpulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favour, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Article vii. In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried 
by a jury shaJl be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the common law. 

Article ^ viii. Excessive bail shall 

10 
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not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflict- 
ed. 

Article ix. The enumeration in the 
constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Article x. The powers not delega- 
ted to the United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserv- 
ed to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

Article xi. The judicial power of 
the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state. 

Article xii. The electors shall meet 
in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
for president and vice-president, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves ; they 
shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as president; and in distinct bal- 
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lots the person voted for as vice-president : 
and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as president, and of all 
persons voted for as vice-president, and of 
the number of votes for each, which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of 
tJie senate ; the president of the senate 
shall, in the presence of the senate and 
house of representatives, open aU the certi- 
ficates, and the votes shall then be counted : 
the person having the greatest number of 
votes for president, shall be the president, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not 
exceeding three, on the list of those voted 
for as president, the house of representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the president. But in choosing the presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the 
representation from each state having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two- 
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thirds of the states, and a majority of all 
the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall 
not choose a president whenever the right 
of choice shdl devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of Maxcji next following, 
then the vice-president shall act as presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the president 

The person having the greatest number 
of votes as vice-president, shall be the vice- 
president, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors a[^inted ; 
and if no person have a majority, then, 
from the two highest numbers on the list, 
the senate shall choose the vice-president : 
a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whol^ number shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of president, shall be eligible to 
that of vice-president of the United States. 
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Questions on the Constitution of the United 
States, with Explanations. 

PREAMBLE. 

Who ordained and established the Consti- 
tution of the United States ? For what ob- 
jects was it ordained, and established ? Who 
ordained and established the Articles of Con- 
federation? Ans. The state governments, 
not the people at large. One of the objects of 
the constitution, it is said, was to form a more 
perfect union ; to what union is reference made ? 
Ans. To that which existed under the Confede- 
ration, which was found to be very imperfect. 
What particular things are meant by the ex- 
pression, "to establish justice?" Ans, To 
enact laws and establish courts for deciding con- 
troversies between different states, the inhabit- 
ants of different states, and ail questions of na- 
tional concern. What particular things are 
meant by the expression, " to ensure domestic 
tranquillity ?" Ans. To prevent quarrels be- 
tween the states and insurrections either against 
the general government, or the state govern- 
ments. There had been insurrections in some 
of the states just previous to the adoption of the 
constitution. What are some of the particular 
things included in providing " for the common 

10* 
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defence V* j^ns. The raising and mamtain** 
ing of arnues and navies, the building of forts 
and arsenals, and the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and arms. What are some of the partie- 
ular things included in promoting << the general 
welfare?" 4''^^ It includes all the other 
objects specified in the preamble and some not 
specified, as for example, the regulation of 
commerce, with foreign nations and with the 
Indian tribes, the coining of money, the es- 
tablishment and regulation of the post office, 
and numerous other things either enumerated 
expressly in the body of the constitution, or to 
be inferred from some of its rules. Explain 
the expression, <Ho secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to •urselves and to our posterity. Ex^ 
planationi There seems to be some alluaion 
in it to the evils which afflicted the country 
under the confederation. From the weakness 
of the union, there was great danger, that our 
liberties, which had cost us so much, would 
fall a prey either to foreign enemies, or to 
anarchy, and through anarchy to domestic ty- 
rants. The innumerable blessings of a good 
and a free government were in danger of being 
lost. To secure these blessings was one ob- 
ject of the people of the United States in es- 
tablishing this Constitution. It should rather 
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be said it was their gredt object and one which 
embraced all the others enumerated. 

This instrument m ccdled, n(Ai a Confederation^ 
but ^ CoNSTiTXTTiON ; what is the difference 
between the two things ? Ana. A Cowfedera-' 
turn is an agreement between two or more 
sovereigns^ and it depends for its fulfilment 
either on the will of the parties or on some 
forcible compulsion. Our confederation de- 
pended entirely on the will of the parties* A 
Constitution is a system of government which 
does not depend for its efficacy on the will of 
any sovereigns except that oi the sovereign 
people, and it contains provisions toUMn iUeff" 
Sot accomplishing its own purposes^^ Our 
confederation depended for the aooomplish- 
ment of its purposes on the will of the state 
governments. In the Articles of Confederation 
tiiere was no plan for enforcing either their own 
stipulations or the determinations of congress. 

Remark. The scholar should commit to 
memory the exact words of the preamble to 
the Constitution. It comprises with admirable 
brevity the substance of the whole instrument. 

ARTIQLB X. 

S£C. 1. In whom are the legislative powers 
granted by the constitution vested ? What are 
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legislative powers ? Ans. Powers of making 
laws. What is the meaning of the word con- 
gress ? Ans, A meeting together, an assem- 
bly ; it properly signifies an assembly of sove- 
reigns ; in this sense it was applied to the 
meeting of sqyereign states by their delegates, 
under the confederation and in forming the con- 
stitution, the term was retained though in a 
sense somewhat altered. Of what two branch- 
es does congress consist 1 What was the ob- 
ject of dividing the legislative body into two 
branches ? Ans, That in making laws one 
might serve as a check upon the other. If the 
whole power of making laws be vested in a 
single body of men, there is greater danger 
that laws will be enacted without due delibera- 
tion, and also that the law makers will go be- 
yond the powers vested in them, than there is, 
where after the excitement of the first discus- 
sion of a subject is over, it is still to be acted 
upon by another body of men, so constituted 
that it will naturally restrain the other from 
exceeding its just authority. 

Sec. 2. By whom and how often are the 
members of the house of representatives cho- 
sen ? What is the meaning of the word repre- 
sentative ? Ans, One who is present on any 
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occasion in behalf of another or of others ; it 
is derived from two Latin words, re, signifying 
in fact, and presens, present — the people of the 
United States are considered as being virtually 
present in {he persons of their representatives. 
What are the qualifications of the electors of 
the representatives ? Why was not one uni- 
form rule adopted, making these qualifications 
the same throughout the United States ? Ans. 
It was impossible to fix upon any such rule 
suited to the circumstances of all the states ; 
circumstances m one state might render a per- 
son fit for an elector which in <mother state 
would be insufficient for such a purpose* 

What are the qualifications of representa- 
tives ? What is the object of the qualification as 
to age ? Ans. To make laws, requires a degree 
of wisdom and judgment which very young 
men cannot be supposed to have. Why was 
it required by the constitution that represent- 
atives should have been seven years citizens 
of the United States ? Ans, It was to pre- 
vent foreigners, ignorant of our institutions, un- 
acquainted with the interests and wants of the 
country, from obtaining a seat in the national 
councils. After a seven years citizenship, it 
may be suf^posed that foreigners would be much 
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better fitted for the office. Why was it required 
that representatives should be inhabitants of the 
state in which they are chosen ? Ans. It is 
that they may be acquainted with the circum- 
stances and interests of those by whom they 
are chosen". Although the representatives are 
to act for the best interests of the whole coun- 
try, they can understand these interests only 
by a knowledge of the local interests of all the 
parts. It is probable also that in making this 
rule, some respect was paid to the idea of the 
confederation under which, the members of 
congress represented the states. 

Remark. No person bom a foreigner can 
be a representative in the British Parliament. 
Our constitution is more liberal in this respect, 
requiring only a citizenship of seven years. 
This is to encourage the population of the 
country by holding out inducements to foreign- 
ers to settle in it. Also, at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, there were many 
persons, foreigners born, who had deserved 
much of the country, that would have suffered 
injustice by being excluded from seats in the 
national councils. The country also would 
have suffered by the loss of their services. 
The idea, too, of Ainerica being an asylum for 
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the oppressed, a home for the sufiering friend of 
liberty, was kept in view. The British consti- 
tution requires that the representatives in the 
house of commons should possess a certain 
amount of property. Our constitution, found- 
ed on more republican principles, opens the 
door to merit independently of such considera- 
tions. The British constitution allows persons 
to be eligible as representatives at the age of 
twenty -one. Ours at the age of twenty-five. 
This was, as has been before intimated, on the 
ground that it was not to be supposed that 
persons under this age would in general pos- 
sess sufficient wisdom and judgment. 

In what manner are representatives appor- 
tioned among the several states ? Ans. Ac- 
cording to their respective numbers. How 
are the respective numbers determined ? What 
is meant by three-fifths of all other persons ? 
Ans. In some of the states the free popula- 
tion, in consequence of the eipployment of 
slave-laborers, is small compared with that of 
the non-slave-holding states. The three.fillhs 
of all other persons, or the slaves, are iocluded 
in the enumeration^ in order that these states 
may have a number of representatives pro- 
portioned to their importance. Why are In- 
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dians nol taxed excluded? An$» . Because 
they are considered as haying no kiterest in 
the govenunent of the United States,* being 
merely dependent on it* and enjoying in some 
soit its protectioo ss a ^vor. When was the 
iifsl actual enumeration to be made? How 
often was it to be afterwards made ? In what 
manner was it to be made ? 

What is the making of enumeration of the 
people of the United States tenned? Ans. 
Taking the census. When was the first cen- 
sus taken? An8. In 1790. How many cen- 
sus hare been taken in all? Ans, Five. 
When was the last census taken ? Ans. In 
1880. Why are direct taxes apportioned 
among the states in the same manner as repre- 
sentatives? Ans. It is (Ml the principle that 
representation and taxation go together ; the 
dave population being in pari taken into the 
account in apportioning the representatives, it 
was considered right that they should also be 
taken into the account in apportioning taxes 
amtxig the states. Is the mode of raimng 
money by direct taxes ever resorted to ? An», 
Very rarely. What are direct taxes in the 
meaning of the constitution ? Ans» It has 
been decided by the supreme court of the 
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CntedBt»te0» that ftey may f^ ef twd kmdg^ 
apoU'taz or tax oa peisonsy and a tax on land* 
What nimiber of inhabitants enthte to one ra- 
prosentative? Ans* Every state is allijwed 
to hare at least one» whatever, may be the 
number of, its inhabitants; adide from this 
rulei the representatives must not exceed ooa 
£>r every thirty thousand inhabitants, but ooo* 
gressm^ by law require tliat a larger num* 
ber shall be necessary. What Is the number 
at pifesent required for one representatiTe by 
law of congress ? Ans, By act c^congresa - 
of 1832, the number is fixed at (me for every 
47,700 inhabitants. What is thb present num* 
berJn the house of representatives ? Ans. 
240. Why is congress allowed to enlarge tha 
number 'Jiecessary to entitle tp a representa- 
^e ? Ans. If they were not allowed to do 
ao, as the population of the United States in- 
creases, the hoQse of representatives would 
become too large. 

When vacancies happen in ^e representa- ' 
tion of any state, how are they to be supplied ! 
Who are the executive authority of the states t 
An8» The governors. What is a writ of 
election ? Ans. It is a writt^ c»der from 
a governor to a sheriff, commanding him to 
11 
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assemble the voters fbr the purposes of an 
election. 

Who choose the speaker and other officers 
of the house of representatives ? What are 
the duties of the speaker ? Ans, To pre- 
flnde over the deliberations of the house, and to 
appoint c<Mnniittees who shall examine the dif. 
ferent subjects which m&y come before the 
house, and report thereon. 

Remark. The office of speaker is borrow. 
ed from the British constitution. The lord 
chancellor is the speaker of the house of 
lords. He is appointed by the kipg. The 
speaker of the house of commons is chosen 
by the bouse, but must be approved by the 

king. 

What other officers has the house of repre- 
sentatives? Ans. Cierks, chaplain, a ser- 
geant-at*arms, door-keepers, a post-master, 
messengers, &c. Who have the sole power 
of ^peachment ? What is impeachment? 
Ans* It is the formal accusation of a public 
officer fbr misconduct in the discharge of the 
duties of his office. What public officers may 
be impeached by the house of representatives? 
Am. The president. Vice-president, and all 
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cwU officers of the United States. [See ArU^ 
cle II, 'Sec. 4.] 

Remark, Impeachment hy the .house of 
representatives is derived from the British con- 
stitution. The house of commons bring im- 
peachments before the house of lords. 

Sec. 3. f Of whom^ is the senate of the 
United States composed ? Why was the sen- 
ate made s5 much smaller than the house of 
representatives ? Ans, The house of repre- 

. sentatives was particularly designed to pre- 
serve the popular rights, to represent the in. 
teiests and to speak the feelings of the people 
at large, therefore their number was made 
numerous. But as large assemblies are more 
liable to be influenced by sudden passion, and 
by demagogues, the senate was made small 
that they might serve as a check upon such 
evils in the house of representatives. What 
is the origin of the words, senate and senators ? 
Ans. They are derived from the Latin word 
senex or senis, an j^d man. Senators were so 

^ called under the Roman constitution, because 
old men on account of their greater wisdom 
were chosen to the office. To which branch 
of the British government does our senate cor- 
respond? Ans. To the house of lords. What 
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is the present number of senatora ? Ans. 48« 
What is the reason of the rule which makes the 
number of senators the same in all the states, 
placing the smallest states on an equality with 
the largest ? Ans. It was adopted out of re. 
gard to the idea of equality of the state sove- 
reignties under the confederation. . The people 
of the smaller states, probably would not have 
been willing to ratify the constitution, if their 
former equality in the congress had been entire- 
ly abolished, and their representation in the *^ 
senate as well as in the house of representatives, 
been based upon their respective numbers; 
What was the reason of the rule which directs 
the senators to be chosen by the legislatures of 
the states, instead of being chosen directly by 
the people? Ans. This too was from a re- 
gard to the confederation* All the members 
of congress having been before chosen by the 
state legislatures, it might not have been prac- 
ticable to exclude them at once from all con- 
cern in the national government. There ex- 
isted at the time of the formation of the con- 
stitution, fears that the general government 
would crush the state governments and event- 
ually destroy them. This rule would tend to 
alleviate such fears. It recognizes their inde* 
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pendent existence and their soyereignty. As 
the senate is intended, as before remarked, to 
operate as a check upon the house of represent- 
atives, in this respect there may be an advan- 
tage in this rule. The senate will be more likely 
to be an independent and distinct body, chosen 
as the senators are, than if they were chosen 
in the same jnanner as the representatives. 
For how long time are the senators chosen ? 
Why affe they chosen for a longer time than the 
representatives ? Ans, First, that not being 
liable to be deprived of their offices so soon 
as the representatives, they may feel that de- 
gree of independence which is necessary in 
order to check any hasty or improper measures 
undertaken in the other house. iS^con^^, that 
they may have time to acquire that knowledge 
of business and that experience which it is ne« 
cessary should exist in some branch of the 
government. Thirdly, a frequent and entire 
change of the members of both the legislative 
branches would produce a^ constant change in 
the measures of the government, and render 
its character unstable. 

Remark, The Athenian democracy, under 
which the people met in person and enacted 
laws, is an eminent instai)ce of the mischieBi 

11* 
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ivbich result fiom large, popular aasiomblies* 
They were instigated by designing dema- 
goguesy to the most pernicious acts ; they ban. 
]8l\ed the most deserving citizens, and enacted 
laws one day, for the sake, as it would seem, 
of annulling them the next. Many examples 
to the same purport might be cited. 

Into how many classes were the senators 
who should be chosen at the first election un* 
der the constitution, to be divided 1 In what 

* lime were the seats of senators of the first 
dassto be vacated? Of the second class! 
Of the third class? What proportion of the 
whole number of every class of senators would 
thus be chosen every seoopd year ? What is 

* the object of this rule ? Ans. It is in (kefirs^ 
fbtcCi that there may always be in the senate 
members who have had experience in business, 
which might vfi>t be the case if the seats of all 
the senators were vacated at the same time. 
In the second pJacOf Ijhis arrangement is-calcu-^ 
lated to g^ve the people greater confidence in 
the senate than they would have if it remained 
six years without change ia its members. Jit 
the third placcj there is less danger of combi- 
aations among the senators to abuse their pow- 
fr. Whence was this anrang^sroent borrow. 
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ed ? Ana. From the constitutions of some 
of the state governments. Virginia gave the 
first example of such an arrangement. How 
was the division of senators made in the first 
instance ? Ans, By lot. If vacancies in the 
senate happen during the recess of any sttte 
legislature, how are they to' be supplied ? 

What qualifications for senators, are required 
by the constitution ? Why are the qualifica- 
tions for senators made higher than those ior 
representatives 1 Ans. Greater wisdom and 
a more tried devotion to the country is requir- 
ed in the senate since they are intended to serve •' 
as a check upon the more popular branch of 
the government, and also upon the president in. . 
the appointment of cert^ officers, and in the 
making of treaties. 

Who is the president of the senate ? In 
what case alone is he entitled to vote 7 

What other officers has^the senate besides 
a president I Ans. A secretary, and officers 
similar to those Of the house of representatives. 
By whom are the officers of the senate chosen? 
In the absence of the vice-president or when 
he acts as president of the United States who 
presides in the senate ? 

Who have the sole power of trying all im- 
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peachments ? What is meant by trying im- 
peachments ? .^ Ans, Hearing the accusation 
brought against a^y officer by the house of 
representatives, hstening to the evidence and 
deciding whether the accused is guilty or not 
guilty. When sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment the senate must be on oath or affirma- 
tion, like juries in ordinary courts. What is 
the difference between an oath and aii affirma- 
tion ? Ans, In an oath, the words " I solemn- 
ly swear" are used, and the oath closes with' an 
appeal to the Supreme Being, in an affirma- 
tion, the word « affirm" is substituted for swear, 
and the affirmant simply promises to do what 
he affirms, on pain of su^ring certain penal- 
ties. Who preside^ in the senate when the 
president of the United States is tried ? What 
proportion of the members present must con- 
cur in order to convict the accused ? 

What are the proper effects of judgment in 
cases of impeachment ? Does conviction in 
cases of impeachment prevent the convicted 
being also tried and punished for his offence by 
law? 

Sec. 4. Who are authorized to prescribe 
the times, places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives ? What 
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power has congress over such regulations? 
Why was any power over tliem reserved to 
congress ? Arts, To prevent too great a de- 
pendence on the state le'gislatures. 

How oflep must congress assemble? On 
what day must their meeting be ? 

Sec. 5. Who judge of the elections, re. 
turns and qualifications of members of con- 
gress ? What is meant by judging of ^the 
elections? Ans. Questionsmay arise wheth- 
er persons claiming seats in congress, were in 
fact duly and properly elected ; deciding such 
cases is judging of elections. What is meant 
by judging of the returns ! Questions may 
also arise whether the officers whose duty it 
is, have sent to the congress, the names of the 
persons really elected and in the manner and 
time presci^bed by law ; deciding such ques- 
tions is judging of the returns. What is 
meant by judging of the qualifications ? Ques- 
tions may also arise whether persons claiming 
seats have the age, citizenship, &c. required by 
the constitution; deciding such questions is 
judging of the qualifications. What proper- 
tion of the members of either house is neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum to do business ? 
What is the meaning of quorum ? Ans. It' 
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is a Latin word signifying of whom; in the 
present application it is an abbreviated expres- 
sion meaning a sufficient number for transact- 
ing business. What number is necessary to 
decide questions of adjournment, or to compel 
the attendance of absent members? Whou 
have the power of determining the penalties to 
be inflicted on members of congress for ab- 
sence? 

Who are authorized to determine the rules 
of proceeding in congress ? What is the gen- 
eral mode of proceeding in making laws, es- 
tablished by each house of congress ? Ans* 
The member who is about to propose a bill for 
a law, gives one day's notice that he is about 
to make a motion fi>r leave to bring in a bill. 
When he has obtained leave, the bill ia read. 
Every bill must have three readings, and on 
three different days, before it can be finally 
passed. At each reading the house act upon 
the bill, that is, they approve it, refer it to a 
committee for their examination and report, or 
they reject it. In case of its rejection, how- 
ever, in any stage, the bill is of course dropped 
and nothing further done with it. In the house 
, of representatives, when a bill has passed the 
second reading, it is committed to a c(Hiumttee 
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consisting of the whole house, including the 
speaker, who leaves his chair, and a chairman 
is appointed in his stead. This committee dis- 
cuss the bill and report to the house, when it is 
read the third time and rejected or finally 
passed by that house. When a bill has passed 
one house it is sent to the other, where it i$ 
treated in a similar manner, though the pro- 
ceedings in the senate are somewhat different 
from those in the house of representatives. 

^Remarks, The rules of proceeding in the 
British parliament are the basis of the rules in 
our congress. The object of the different 
stages through which a bill must pass is to en- 
sure its merits a thorough examination, and to 
prevent hasty legislation. The two houses sit 
as a general thing, with open doors. The 
senate however, when acting upon executive 
business, that is, upon treaties or nominations 
of officers made by the president, sit with closed 
doors. They once tried the experiment of 
thus sitting on all business. But so much op- 
position to it was exhibited, that the practice 
was relinquished. It is a practice which is ill 
suited to the genius of a popular government. 

Who are authorized to punish members of 
congress for disorderly behaviour? What 
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proportiod of- the memhem of either house 
must conotxr in order to expel a member ? 

Why is each house required to keep a jour- 
nal of its proceedings and to publish the same 
from time to time I Ans, It is required to 
keep such a journal that it may itself be able 
to ascertain lor its own information what has 
been done, and it is required to pubUsh it for 
the information of the people* Such a rule 
tends to make congress feel its responsibil. 
ity for its acts to the people. In what case 
are the yeas and na3rs required to be entered 
on the journal ? What is meapt by entering 
the yeas and nays ? Arts. h. is recording the 
names of those voting in favor of any questi<»i 
with the name yeas pr^ixed, and of those vo- 
ting against it with the name nays. What is 
the object of such a rule 1 It is to make the 
members feel their responsibility to the people 
still more, by being liable to have their indi* 
tidual conduct in any question recorded* 

For how long a time may either house^ 
during the session of congress, adjourn without 
the consent of the other '? What restriction is 
made as to the place to which they may ad- 
joum ? What is the object of these rules ? 
Ans.^ To prevent congress beii^ embairass- 
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ed Of broken up by a disagreemeiit of the two 
houses. 

Sec. 6. In what manner does the constitu- 
tion dedare that the senators and representae 
tives shall be paid ? Ans. Their comp^isa- 
tion is to be ascertained by law and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. What ia 
their present compensation according to a law 
made by congress under the above rule ? Ans* 
Eight dollars a day for each member during 
their attendance oh congress, and eight dollars 
for every twenty miles travel on the direct road 
in going to and returning from the seat of gov. 
«mment. The compensation o£ the speaker of 
the house of representatives, is, however siz-^ 
teen dollars a day. In what circumstances are 
members of congress privileged from arrest ? 
What is treascxi ? Ans. Levying war against 
the government or aiding its enemies. What is 
felony ? Ans. It includes murder, ars(»i, rob. 
bery, burglary, theft, and perhaps some other 
crimes. What is a breach of the peace ? AnSm 
A violation of the law by means of quarrels, 
riots, mobs, &c. Any person engaged in any of 
these, is said to break the peace. Why are not 
members of congress liable to be called in ques. 
tkm in any other place, for any speech or de* 

12 
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bate delivered in congress ? Ans, That they 
may deliver their opinions in congress freely 
and without fear, unless they violate the rules 
which the house of which they are members 
has established for regulating its own proceed- 
ings. 

To what offices are senators or representa- 
tives incapable of being appointed during the 
time for which they were elected What wa* 
the reason of making such a rule ? Ans. To 
prevent congress from creating offices or in- 
creasing the salaries attached to offices from 
motives of self-interest. Why does the con- 
stitution prohibit any person holding any office 
under the United States, from teing a member 
of congress during his continuance in ,office ? 
Ans. It is on the principle that the power of 
making laws, and that of putting them in exe- 
cution, should not be vested in the same person. 
An accumulation of powers in the hands of the 
same individual might lead to oppression and 
tyranny. Besides it is manifestly improper 
that officers of the government should be 
members of the body which prescribes the du- 
ties of their office and determines the rate of 
their compensation. 

Sec. 7. In which house must all bills for 
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raising revenue originate ? What is a bill ? 
Ans» It is a draft of a law presented to a le- 
gislature. What is revenue ? Ans, It is 
money raised for the expenses of government. 
Why is it required that bills for raising revenue 
should be first proposed in the house of repre- 
Bentatives ? Ans. The two houses of con- 
gress are constructed on the plan of being 
checks uppn each other, the power of origina- 
ting such bills was therefore given to the house 
of representatives to counterbalance certain 
powers granted to the senate. What restric- 
tion upon the power of originating such bills is 
vested in the senate ? Ans. The senate may 
propose amendments? 

When a bill has passed the senate and the 
house of representatives, to whom must it then 
be presented ? If the president approves it, 
what must he do with it ? If he does not ap- 
prove it, what must he do with it ? What must 
the house to whom it is returned' do with it? 
What proportion of the house must after such 
re-consideration concur in order to pass a bill ? 
In case the house, to which a bill is returned 
by the president, agree to pass it, what must 
they do with it ? What proportion of that 
bpu^ must, on re-consideration concur, in or- 
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der that it shall become a law, the premdent's 
disapproval notwithstanding ? Why was the 
power of disapproving a bill and preventing.it 
from becoming a law, except in the circum- 
stances ju;$t mentioned, given to the president ? 
Ans, To serve as a check upon improper or 
hasty legislation, and also to enable the presi- 
dent to protect his office from any encroach- 
ments upon his rights by the legislature. Why 
was any restriction placed upon his. power of 
negativing a bill? Ans* To prevent him 
from abusing it and making it an engine of 
tyranny. 

Remark, In Great Britain the king has an 
absolute negative upon all laws, but it has not- 
been exercised for a long time. The method 
which the crown takes to destroy any bill 
which it disapproves, is to exert such an influ- 
ence that it shall not be passed by the legisla- 
ture. How are the votes to be taken on re- 
consideration of a bill returned by the presi- 
dent? What is meant by taking the votes 
by yeas and nays ? Ans. When the votes 
are taken in this manner, the names of the 
members are called, and each one in favor o^ 
the bill answers, yea, and each one against it» 
nay. What is the reason of this rule ? Ans. 
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It is to make the members feel their responsibil- 
ity, each one's vote being known. Why is it 
required that the yeas and nays shall be enter- 
ed on the journal 1 Ans, For a reason sim- 
ilar to the one just given. 

Remark, The whole construction of our 
government is a system of checks and balan- 
ces. The senate is a check upon the presi- 
dent and upon the house of representatives ; 
the house of representatives is a check upon 
the senate and upon the president ; the presi- 
dent by his vetOj or disapproval of a bill, is a 
check upon both the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, and these two houses by their qual- 
ified power of passing a bill, notwithstanding 
his disapproval, are a check upon his veto* 

Within what time must the president return 
a bill presented to him, or it will become a law 
even without his signature ? What is the ob- 
ject of this rule ? Ans. To prevent the pres- 
ident from defeating a bill by not giving the 
congress a seasonable opportunity for re-con- 
sideration ? 

What orders, resc^lutions and votes require 
the approval of the president to give them 
efiect 7 In what case shall such orders, reso- 

12* 
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lutioDS and votes take effect without his ap> 
proral 7 

Sec. '8. Enumerate the pbwers of con. 
gress* What are taxes ? Ans, Taxes is a 
general name for all monies which individuals 
are required to pay to the government. What 
are duties and imposts ? Ans, Monies which 
importers are required to pay to government 
upon certain articles of merchandize! imported ? 
What are excises 1 Arts. They are a tax 
which the consumers, users, manufacturers or 
retailers, ' of certain articles, are obliged to 
pay upon the articles consumed, used, manu- 
factured or retailed. Which mode of raising 
revenue has been chiefly practised in this coun- 
try ? Ans. That by duties or imposts. What 
restriction is put upon the power of congress to 
lay and collect taxes? Arts. None, except 
that all duties, imposts and excises shall be uni« 
form throughout the United States. 

Remarks, The list of duties laid by con. 
gress under the power granted by the constitu- 
tion, is termed the tariff — a word derived from 
the Italian word taxiffay which has a similar 
meaning. This Italian word is derived from 
the Persian tariff which signifies a making 
known, a notificatianf in which sense it waa 
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probably first applied to duties, meaning a noti. 
fication, a publishing of them to all persons 
concerned. The course latterly practised in 
regulating the tarifi, has been to impose the 
heaviest duties on such articles as are produced 
or mcmufactured in this country. The effect 
of this is to raise the price of the imported ar» 
tides so that domestic articles have an advan- 
tage over them in the market. This system 
is called the protecting system. Its object *i8 
to protect or encourage domestic industry and 
fikilly that we may not be dependent on foreign, 
nations. It has been a source of much dispute 
and contention between difierent parts of the 
union, since, it is said, some of the states being 
largely concerned in manufactures and others 
not at all, its operation has been unequal. It 
has been denied by one party that congress has 
any power by the constitution to lay duties 
with reference to any other object than merely 
raising a revenue. In consequence of elUch 
disputes the tariff has been recently modified* 
What are some of the advantages which 
result from giving congress power to regulate 
ccxnmerce with foreign nations ? Ans. Twen- 
ty-four states united and pursuing one general 
line of policy are much better able to maintain 
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their commercial interests against the power 
and the arts of foreign nations, than twenty- 
four states disunited and each pursuing its own 
course. Another advantage is, that the causes 
of dispute and war between one united govern' 
menl and foreign nations, are much kwer than 
they would be between twenty-four distinct 
governments and the same nations. 

What are some of the advantages of giving 
congress power to regulate commerce between 
the states ? Ans. It has a tendency to pre- 
vent disputes and jealousies between the states 
and to keep the channels of commercial inter- 
course open through all the parts of the coun- 
try. 

Remark, The internal commerce of the 
Eurdpean states is much obstructed and harass- 
ed by restriciion laws of the different states 
and by duties collected at custom houses es- 
tablished throughout their borders. 

What are some of the advantages of giving 
congress power to regulate commerce with the 
Indian tribes ? Ans, By pursuing one uni- 
form policy towards the Indians, disputes with 
them are less likely to arise, and a more fair 
and just trade will be carried on with them 
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than if the subject were left open to the am- 
flicting interests of the different states. 

What is naturalization? Arts, It is the 
admission of aliens to the privileges of native 
citizens. Who are aliens in the view of the 
American law? Ans. With some excep- 
tions they are all persons bom out of the juris, 
diction of the tJnited States. The principal 
exceptions are children of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, born out of such jurisdiction, and 
the children of persons duly naturalized, being 
under the age of twenty-one years at the time 
of such naturalization, provided they be resi. 
dent in the United States. What are some of 
the privileges which aliens do not enjoy ? Aru. 
They cannot hold real estate, and they are 
excluded from voting in political elections, and 
from holding political offices. What is the 
rule of naturalization established by cong^ress ? 
Ans. The act of congress requires a five 
years' residence in the United States, and a 
two years' previous declaration in writing, on 
the part of the alien, before some court, of his 
intention to be naturalized. After the expira- 
tion of the two years, the alien must appear be- 
fore the court, present the declaration aforesaid, 
jenounce his allegiance to his sovereign, and 
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hjfl title of nobility if he have one, and swear 
allegiance to the United States. He must also 
prove his residence and his good character. 
The court are then authorized to grant him a 
certificate of his admission to the privileges of 
citizenship. 

Remarks. Under the confederation, the 
right of passing naturalization laws was left 
with the states. The propriety of vesting it 
in the general government is evident. The 
citizens of each state, are according to the con- 
stitution, entitled to all the privileges of citi- 
zens in the several states. If aliens could be 
naturalised by the laws of one state afler a 
two years residence, and the laws of another 
state should require four years, the alien natu- 
ralized in the former state would be entitled 
to the privileges of a citizen in the latter, her 
naturalization laws notwithstanding. 

What is the meaning of the term bankruptcy ? 
Ans* In the common acceptation, it is an in- 
ability to pay one's debts. The word bank- 
rupt, is derived from two Latin words, hancus^ 
a bench, and ruptus, broken. In Italy, mon- 
ey-lenders, like the exchangers of money spo- 
ken of in the New Testament, used to sit on 
b^ncties ,• when one of them failed, his bench 
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was broken. Hence- the term bench-broken 
or bankrupt. Have congress passed any act 
on the subject of bankruptcy ? Arts, They 
passed an act in 1800 which was to continue 
in force five years. At the expiration of the 
five years it was not renewed and no other has 
been passed. What is the object of bankrupt 
laws ? Ans. To prevent the punishment of 
the honest debtor, to provide for the punish- 
ment of the dishonest, and to secure an equal 
distribution of the property among all the 
creditors. 

Remark, *< The power of establishing uni- 
form laws of bankruptcy, is so intimately con- 
nected with the regulation of commerce, and 
will prevent so many frauds where the parties 
or their property may be removed into difier- 
ent states, that the expediency of it seems not 
likely to be drawn into question." 

In whom was the iright to coin money vest- 
ed under the confederation ? Ans, Both in 
congress and in the state governments^ con- 
gross having the right, however, to regulate 
the value of all coin struck either by their 
own authority, or by that of the states. 

Remark. The propriety of vesting the sole 
power o( coining, and alse of regulating the 
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yalue, not only of domesticy but also of foxeign 
ooiDy in the general govemment, is readily 
seen. Instead of twenty-four or more differ- 
ent currencies^ liable to be changed by twenty- 
four or more different governments, and thus 
perplexing and embarrassing the people, we 
have one simple currency, liable to be changed 
by only one government. It is plainly proper 
that the same government which is authorized 
to borrow money by granting certificates of 
stock, or public securities as they are termed^ 
and to coin money, should also be authorized 
to provide against these securities and coin 
being counterfeited. 

What terms are used to designate the pecu. 
liar coin of the 4Jnited States ? Ans, Federal 
money. Why was it called Federal money .1 
Ans. Because it was the money of the Fed- 
eral government or confederation. Whence 
is the term Federal derived? Ans» From 
the Latin word fosdus^ signifying a league. 
Why was it applied to the government of the 
United States? Ans. Because it was the 
government of states united by a fasdua or 
league. What is meant by fixing the standard 
of weights and measures ? Ans. In order to 
ascertain the weight or measure of « any thing^^ 
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there must be some fixed weight or meamre 
generally understood, with which it can.be 
compared. In measuring cloth, for instance, we 
compare it with a measure called a yard ; in 
measuring grain, we compare the quantity of 
grain with a measure called a bushel. Deter- 
mining what this weight or measure used in 
making the comparison shall be, is fixing the 
standard of weights and measures. Has con- 
gress ever exercised this power ? Ans. No, 
as congress has not made any law on the sub- 
ject, the state goyemments now have the en- 
tire control of the matter. 

Remark* The object of granting this pow- 
er to congress was similar to that of vesting in 
them the coining and regulation of the curren- 
cy. The inconvenience^ however, resulting 
firom a want of uniformity in this respect, can 
never be so great as in the case of the coin. 

What is the origin of the term post-office ? 
Ans. It is derived from two Latin word% 
jpositt, placed, and qficinOf an. office. Why 
was the term applied to the arrangements far 
the transportation of the mail ? Ans. In the 
Roman empire horses were posiHf posted or 
placed at convenient distances on the public 
roads for the use of the couriers. From this 

13 
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circumstance the word post, in the present ap« 
plication, was derived. What provision has 
been made by congress for the establishment 
of post-offices ? Arts. They have by law 
established the office of postmaster general 
who is appointed by the president and has the 
authority to appoint post-masters throughout 
the United States, and to make contracts for 
the transportation of the mail. What is the 
origin of the word mail ? Ans^ It is derived 
from the French word maZ/e, a leathern bag 
or trunk. It was used in the present applica- 
tion because letters and papers were conveyed 
in such a bag. How many post-offices are 
there at present in the United States ? Ans» 
About 8000. 

Remark. In 1790, the year afler the adop- 
tion of the constitution, the number of post- 
offices was only 75. 

How is the post-master general paid ? Ans* 
He and his assistants in the general post- 
office receive a salary from the treasury de- 
partment, fixed by law of congress. How are 
the deputy post-masters paid ? Ans* They 
receive a certain proportion of the whole 
amount which is paid for postages at their of&- 
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Remark. It is not difficult to perceive the 
immense advantage which one post-office de- 
partment acting with uniformity and regulari- 
ty throughout all parts of the United States, 
must have over any arrangement which would 
probably be made by the individual states. If 
each one was left to make its own arrangements, 
we might have twenty-four different offices, 
without any well established concert in their 
plans, and be obliged to pay in each state a 
different rate of postage. The arrangement 
of the mails in the states of Germany being 
under the control of the individual states, has 
been a source of much embarrassment and 
perplexity. By reflecting on the probable 
consequences of leaving the regulation of post- 
offices in the hands of the states, we shall be 
tible to appreciate one of the great advantages 
of our union. 

What is the law by which- congress have 
secured to authors the exclusive right to their 
writings ? Ans. Authors who are citizens 
of the United States or resident therein, by 
complying with certain conditions, may have 
secured to them the exclusive right to their 
writings for the period of twenty-eight years. 
The conditiomi are the following : before the 
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pablietttkxi of the book^ a printed copy of the 
title must be deposited in the office of the clerk 
of the court for the district in which the author 
or proprietor resides. The clerk's certificate of 
entry must be inserted on the title page, or the 
page next £>llowing, of every edition of the 
bode. Within three months after the pubiica- 
tion» a copy of the book must be delivered to 
the clerk of the district court. It is the clerk's 
duty to record the title of the book, and once 
a year to transmit a certified list of the books 
entered in his office to the Secretary of State 
for the United States. At the esqpiration of 
the twenty-eight years» the copy right may be 
renewed for fourteen years more, if the pro- 
prietor,* or his widow, or children, or any of 
them be living. It is necessary, however, to 
enter the book anew within sdx months before 
the expiration of the twenty-eight years, and 
within two months from the date of the renew- 
al, to publish a copy of the record in some 
public newspaper for four weeks. 

Remarks. The authors of maps, charts, 
prints, &c. are included in the provisions of 
this act In England copy rights are granted 

* The proprietor must in thia case be still a citisMi 
'tho United States, or resident therein. 
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for twenty-eight years in the first instance, as 
with us, and if the proprietor be living at the 
end of that period, they are continued to him 
for the rest of his life. Foreigners not resi- 
ding in Englemd may obtain a copy right 
there. 

No one can fail to perceive the vastly great- 
er encouragement afforded to authors by vest- 
ing the power of granting copy rights in the 
general government. Their right to the 
profits of their works, instead of being limited 
to one state, is co-extensive with the govern- 
ment of the United States. What a wide field 
is open before them ! We perceive at every 
step, as we examine our constitution, and re- 
flect upon its operation, the inestimable value 
of our union. 

What is the exclusive right to their inven- 
tions granted to inventors termed? Ans. 
Patent right. What is the origin of the term 
patent ? Ans, It is derived from the Latin 
word patentes, signifying open. Whence its 
present application ? Ans> Exclusive rights 
used to be granted by litercB patentes, open 
letters, or letters patent; hence exclusive 
rights are called patent rights. What are the 
principal provisions of the laws of congress on 

18* 
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tbe subject 1 An»* The applicant for a patent 
must be a citizen of the United Statei, or al 
the time of his apfdication, have resided in 
them for two yeazQ. The invention or dis. 
covery must relate to some new and useful 
arty machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or to some new and useful improve- 
ment on the same. He must make oath that 
he believes himself the true inventor. The 
application must be attested and filed in the 
Secretary of State's office. It must be ac* 
companied by a written description of the in* 
vention, with drawings, references, specimensi 
models, &c. as the case may require. The 
application is to be submitted to the Attorney- 
general of the United States. ^ If he does not 
object, the Secretary of State makes out a 
patent, written on parchment, digned by the 
President, and sealed with the seal of the Uni- 
ted States, granting the inventor or discoverer 
the exclusive right to his invention or discove- 
ry, for the period of fourteen years. In case 
any one violates his patent, he may sue him 
before the courts of the United States, and re- 
cover, if he can prove himself the original in- . 
ventor, three times the amount of the damage 
which he has sustained. 
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Bemarks. The advantage of vesdng the 
general gov«mment with authority to legidato 
oa the subject of patents, is similar to tiiat of 
vesting it with the authority to grant copy 
rights. In England, any foreigner, whether 
resident in England or not, may obtain a 
patent It is not necessary that he be the 
original inventor ; it is sufficient if he be the 
first to introduce the invention into the reahn. 

What are the high seas? Ans. As ^ 
general definition they are the main ocean, bo* 
ginning at low water mark. What have con* 
gress detennined to be piracies and felonies 
committed on- the high seas 7 Ans. Murder 
or robbery, running away with a vessel or 
merchandize to the value of fifty dollars, vol- 
untarily yielding up any such vessel to pirates, 
and the attempt on the part of any seaman to 
hinder his conmiander from defending his ship 
or goods, the making of a revolt in the ship, or 
being engaged in the slave trade. What it 
the punishment for such crimes? Ant*' 
Death. 

Remark. There are some other offenoes 
not committed on the high seas, which ooogresi 
have declared to be piracy, as for instance^ the 
landing of any person belongiiig to any oxew, 
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and committing robbery on shore. These 
casesy however, congress have declared to be 
piracy by virtue of their authority to define 
and punish offences against the law of nations. 

What is meant by the law of nations ? Ans* 
It is that system of rules by which nations are 
bound to regulate their intercourse with each 
other, founded on reason, usage, and agree- 
ment* 

Remark. Since the power of regulating in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and of maintain- 
ing a navy is vested exclusively in the govern- 
ment of the United- States, it was absolutely 
necessary to vest in the same government the 
jurisdiction over offences committed on the 
high seas, or in violation of the law of nations. 

What are letters of marque and reprisal ? 
Am. They are a written permission from 
government to individuals who have been in- 
jured by subjects of foreign powers, to take the 
bodies or goods of subjects of the same pow- 
en until satisfaction shall be made. 

Remark. The words marque and reprisal 
differ in their original signification ; reprisal 
signifying a retaking, and marque, a passing of 
the frontiere, for the purpose of retaking. 
They are now, however, applied, without re. 
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ference to their original meaning, to one g^Mr- 
al thing. The reasons of giving to the goT- 
emment of the United States, the exclustye 
power to grant such letters, to declare war, 
make rules concerning captures, raise and sup- 
port armies, provide and maintain a navy, 
make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces, are too plain to 
require any explanation* 

What is the longest time for which congress 
can appropriate money for raising and support* 
log armies ? What is the object of this limit* 
ation? Ans. A standing army under the 
control of any government, is liable to be used 
as an engine of tyranny. This limitation was 
made from a vigilant regard to our liberties. 
By means of it, the propriety of keeping up an 
army is brought/ into discussion every two 
years, and public attention to the subject ex- 
cited. 

For what purposes may c<mgress provide 
for calling forth the militia? 

Remark. Two main objects d* the onion 
being to ensure domes[tic tranquillity, and to 
provide for the common defence, it is manifest- 
ly proper that the means necessary for accom- 
plishing these objects should be placed at the 
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disposal of the government - of the union. 
Aside from a standing army which is always 
expensive^ and might prove dangerous to the 
liberties of the country, the only reliance in 
the emergencies enumerated, must be upon the 
militia. By law of congress, the president of 
the United States is authorized to call forth 
the militia on any of these emergencies, by 
transmitting his orders to the chief executive 
magistrate of the state, or to any militia offi* 
cer he may think proper. Provision is also 
made for punishing a neglect or refusal to 
obey the order. During the war of 18 12, the 
government of Massachusetts and Connecticut^ 
were of opinion that it did not belong to the 
president of the United States to determine 
when the emergency existed, but to the gov- 
ernors of the states. The supreme court;^of 
the United States have, however, decided that 
it belongs to the president. 

What other authority over the militia is 
granted to congress? What was the reason 
of investing congress with this power ? Ans. 
To enable them to render the militia the more 
efficient for the purposes in question. To 
whom was reserved the authority of appoint- 
ing the militia officers, and of training the xm^ 
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litia according to the diisoiplizie prescribed by 
congress 7 Why was this authority reserved 
to the states? Ans. It was that coagxess 
might not have so great power over the mill* 
tia, that they could make them an engine of 
tyranny. At least the object of the framen 
of the constitution in making this restiictimi^ 
was to allay any fears of this kind. 

Over what places have congress power to 
exercise exclusive legislation ? 

Remark* It is very evident that in places 
so important to the safe and uncontrolled ac- 
ti6n of the general government, its authority 
should be exclusive, that it may not meet wiUi 
interference from any other authority even tor 
a moment. 

What district has been ceded to congress as 
the seat of the government of the United 
States 7 Ans, The District termed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. By cession of what states? 
Ans. Maryland and Virginia. When was it 
ceded to the United States ? Ans. In 1790. 
When did it become the seat of government 
of the United States? Ans. Ten years 
afterwards, or in 1800. In what place did 
congress hold their seiSsions under the confed- 
eration? Ans. In Philadelphia. What 
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the seal of govemneiit undbr the ooBBthiitioft 
pterkns to 1800? Ana. The fiint ecu- 
grass met at New York, in 1789 ; aAenrardir 
until 1800, the seat of govenanent was Phiku 
delphia. 

Eemark. The last paragraph of the 8di 
■0etk» oi this article^ which gives congres» 
power to make all laws which diall be neces. 
sary and proper ior carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department 
thereof, has given occasion to much dispute, 
oomawncing with the earliest opei^tioDS of the 
govexament and conlinuing to the present ^xxm. 
The dispute has turned principally ^on the 
meaning of the word ^necesBary." On one 
side, it has been oontended that it means, ab^ 
solutely, indispensably necessary. It is said 
that a law, to be necessary for carrying into 
executicm any power, must be one without 
which it coidd not in any way possibly be car- 
ried into execution. On the other side, it is 
said that necessary here does not mean abso- 
luiely, indispensably necessary, but that it rei- 
fers to any means properly calculated to caixy 
the power into execution. The word propesv 
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wUsiL te added, •eeniB ta fairly that audi k ito 
flignificatkm. If it referred to an absolate^io* 
diapensable neceBaty, the word <' proper" would 
be without any force. It is affirmed that At 
intention of the ooDstitution cannot be to 
the goveinment under a tystem barely 
oient to support its ezislenoet allowiog it 
of the conveniences requisite for its easg 
effieient operayon. The Secretary of Slal% 
Mr. Jefferson, andthe Attmney-generaly whm 
the question was itifwniiwod in the eabioBC of 
Pvesident Washingtdot were u ftvor of Ikk 
first mentioned opinioiu Presidenl Wmitm§* 
toBy after deliberalioBt was in fiiTor of the ksl 
meatiotied* It was safaseqMstiy darided hf 
Ae supreme court of the Uailed Stales^ that 
this latter sigpufieation is thetroa one* Difia* 
ent opfluoos avot howoveort atSl snteitaiaad ca 
this point* 

Sac*. 9. It is aaid in this section that oen* 
gceA shall not pzokdhit the nigfation or ia» 
pertatkn of sodi penans as aaty of the slalea 
oow existing diali think proper to admit, prisr 
to the year 1808; to whi^ persons is lefew uu a 
made? An$. To slaves. What was the 
mla.of the tax which might be kid on sash 
importationt Whaa did eo ii gass s Ann psa* 
14 
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the impoitatKNn of skives ? . Atis; i Tbdr 
first act for this purpose, was passed March dd^ 
1807| and it went into operation January lat^ 
1808. 

. MemarL By acts of March 226^ 1794, 
awlMay lOdi, 1800, citiisois of the United 
Stomtes and residents therein, were prohibited 
flon engaging in the slave trade, except for 
tb6 mere purpose of importing slaves directly 
ilrto. the United States. 

\ What is meant by the writ of Aaieflweoiyiitf 
Jmm. It is a writ granted by a judge on com. 
p^pik made to him directing any officer or 
jlessoQ holding another in custody or imprisoii- 
imkkif except in certain caste specified by the 
Ilnr» to bring, soch person iinraediateiy before 
hiin» that the cause of the detention or impris- 
onneoft may be examined into, and if found to 
be insufficient, that the person drained or hn* 
priscnbd may be set at liberty* What is tiie 
mMniDg of the words habeas corpua? Am»^ 
Iteysigaifyjfottfntirf hone thebo^foriheomF 
iag^ They express the order ofthejwi^ to the 
penon having the prisoner in diarge. The 
Qotetktttion declares that the privilejge of this 
writ shall not be susp^ided exc^ in certaiB 
caams; what are those oases? 
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Bmiutrh The writ of habeas earpuB is le- 
garded qs one of the great bulwarks of Eng- 
lish liberty. Provision was first made for 
efl^tually securing its privileges in the reign 
of King Charles H. by the act of parliament 
called the habeas carpus ac'^ which is the basis 
of the habeas corpus law in the United States. 
When we reflect upon the arbitrary and dd- 
spoHc imprisonment of thousands of individo- 
als on the continent of Europe, at the mere 
will of sovereigns, without any legal proceed- 
ings, we perceive something of the unspeaka- 
ble privileges of the English and Americaii 
people. The very name of the BasxIlb iti 
France, is a most impressive comment upon 
the nature of the privilege which the habe0s 
corpus law secures. ^ I have been assured/' 
says Sir William Blackstone, << that during the 
mikl administration of Cardinal Fleury, above 
54000 kUres de cachet (secret orders in the 
name of the king, for the arrest and unprisoii- 
ment of persons without trial or any form of 
law,) were issued upon the single ground of the 
famous bull unigenitus. Persons arrested by 
this writ, sometimes lay in prison twenty, thirty, 
and even forty years without trial. France, 
however, no longer endures such a detestable^ 
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tfmem at tymmy. The priyQege ofthe writ 
«f ilafeM eorpiw may be suspended in Eng. 
knd» by act of parliament in the same cases in 
Wlueh it may be suspended in this country. 

The coD8dtuti<m declares that no bill of at- 
tainder, or ex post faeio law shall be passed ; 
what is attainder ? Ans. It is a forfeiture of 
die estate of a person condemned for certain 
erimesy and the rendering himself incapable of 
inberitiDg any estate, and his children or any 
others incaplible of inheriting either from or 
lluoiigfa him. In the language ofthe law, it 
UoCs out all the inheritable qualities of the 
blood. 

Semariu Attainders in England used to be 
r^trj frequent. Their operationt reducing the 
fanooent children of the person attainted to 
pyvwrty, and cutting them off from inheriting 
any property from others through their father, 
-came to be regarded as a very great hardship, 
and several statutes were hiade to modify its 
severity. The people of the United States, to 
preTent by one single act, the passing of laws 
so contrary to reason and to the law of na- 
ture, inserted an unqualified prohibition of 
them in the Constitution. 

. What is an ea; post facto law ? Ans. It is 
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one which renders an act punishable in a man- 
ner in which it was not punishable when it was 
committed. 

Remark* The Latin words ex post facto^ 
signify, hy something done qftertmrds. The 
monstrous injustice and tyranny of such laws is 
too manifest to require any comment. If such 
laws were allowed, who ^ould be safe? An 
act, virtuous when done, might become a crime, 
and subject its author to punishment. 

The constitution prohibits the laying of any 
cajMtation or other direct tax, except in pro« 
portion to the census ; what is a capitation tax ? 
Ans. A tax upon the poll or head in distinct' 
tion from a tax upon property. 

Remark. Each state being represented in 
the popular branch of the govemmeht» accord- 
mg to the census^ it was deemed proper upon 
the principle that representation and taxiation 
go together, that direct taxes should be laid 
upon the same plan. Those who hare the 
greatest share in the government, should pay 
most fi)f its support, was the doctrine. 

It having be^ provided in Sec. 2, of this 

article, that representatives and direct taxes 

should be apportioned^aniong the states, ac- 

eordiDg to the number of inhabitants^ it ia now 

i4» 
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pioyidad in order that this rule may sot \m 
fvadedy that no direct taxea ahall be laid bj 
any other rule. 

On what articles is it expreedy declared in 
tfie constitutioD that no tax or duty shall be 

Bemark. The taxing of exports would be 
iMid policy for the country, since it would hare 
a tendency to prevent its productions being 
sent to the most profitable market. The roa- 
son why no preference can be given to the 
ports of one state over those of another is evi* 
deot^. Such partialities would soon destroy the 



Vessels bound to^ or from, one state, shall 
not be obliged to enter, dear or pay duties in 
another ; what is the meaning of the words 
SBtwranddeiurl An$. To enfeer» is to lodge 
a Statem^t of the goods ai the custom house, 
sndobttunpeimissiod toland. To clear, is to 
eiAibit the documents required at the CQstoes 
tSMSSt and to obtain pennissioQ to ssiL 

What restrietbn is laid upon drawing money 
fian the treasury of the United States 1 Aws. 
No money can be drawn thence bttt in obnse* 
quenoe of appn>priation»made by kiiw. 

Bmiork. The efiect of this rule i% that the 
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foprtM WPtatives of the people direct iik^wket 
mftnaer tbe mobey of the people dxall be ex* 
ponded* What an engine of tyrannyt tht 
public rerenuee would be^ if they lay at the 
unqualified disposal of any officer of the gov- 
ernment! How the money of the people 
might be squandered or embezzled ! The re* 
quiring that a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money, shall be published firom time to time» 
is plainly intended to operate as a further re* 
ainunt from its improper use. 

Why are the United Stales prohiMled from 
granting any title of nobility? iliw* To 
wbe upm the state a distinct class of m^ is 
as much at variance with the maxims of re^ 
pafatican equality as it is dangerous to the lib- 
•rtidsof the people. 

Remark. ** Nothing need be said to iUus. 
trate the importance of the prohibition of titles 
of nobility. This may truly be denomimilad 
the cornernsitone of r^uUican government; 
tar so long as they are excluded, there can nev- 
er be soriouB danger that the government will 
be any other than tiiat of the people.''-*£0ii9r 
rf Alaoander Hamiikm. 

£bc. 10. What restrictioiis are laid upon 
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Ae powers of the states in this seetioiiT 
What was the reason of imposing such restric- 
tions? Ans. The powers here specified, 
having with a few exceptions, heen granted to 
congress, it was necessary, to prevent inter- 
ference, and to i^ecure the attainment of the 
objects for which they were granted to the 
general government, that the states should be 
prohibited from their exercise. Some of the 
powers, as for instance the granting any title 
(^nobility, having been prohibited to congress, 
were for a like reason prohibited to the states* 
The states are prohibited from iasuing bills of 
credit ; what is here meant by bills of credit ? 
Ans. They are promissory notes or bills for 
whose payment nothing but the naked faith of 
the state is pledged, and intended to circulate 
as money. Bills of a state bank are not in- 
cluded in the term, since they are issued on 
the credit of a particular fund set apart for the 
purpose, and the faith of the state is not pledg- 
ed for their payment, except so far as that fund 
will go. What was the object of this prohibi- 
tion ? Ans. To prevent the evils of a depre- 
ciated paper currency, of which evil the coun- 
try had had sufficient experience. The states 
are prohibited from making any thing but gold 
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and silver coin a t^ider in payment of debts ; 
what i8 meant by a tender ? Ans, Money 
ofiered for the pajonent of a debt, which if the 
creditor will not accept, he cannot subject the 
debtor to the payment of costs. Why are the 
states prohibited from making any thing but 
gold and silvei: a tender ? Ans. All other 
money depending on credit has no fixed, in. 
trihsic value. To compel a creditor to take 
bills would be compelling him to give credit 
contrary to his will. What is a law impair*. 
ing the obligation of contracts ? Ans. It is 
a law destroying in whole or in part the forc^ 
of agreements entered into by states with iadi- 
viduals, or by individuals with each other. 
What is meant by the inspection laws of a 
state T Ans. Laws which require articles 
brought to maiket to be inspected or examined 
by officers appointed for the purpose, that their 
quantity or quality may be ascertained. Their 
object is to prevent cheating and imposition.^ 
What is a duty of tonnage ! Ans. A duty 
laid upon vessels according to the number of 
tons burthen which they can carry. Why are 
the states prohibited from entering into agree, 
ments with each other ? Ans. The power of 
regulating the intercourse between the states^ 
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hat been already vested io oongreeBy and be* 
aides, the tendency of the rule is to prevent 
combinations, having either the design or the 
effect of opposing the operations of the general 
govemm^it. 

ABTICLB n. 

Sbc* 1. In whom is the executive power 
of the United States government vested? 
What 18 the executive power ? Am. The 
power which causes the laws to be put in ex- 
ecution. How long does the president hold his 
office? 

Eemark. The advantage of vesting the ex- 
ecutive power in a single person is very great* 
Consultation and deliberation are important m 
making laws, but when aace made, they should 
be executed with promptness and efficiency. 
Were the executive power confided to several 
perscms, they must consult with each other, 
wait for each other, and hesitation, indecision, 
and irregularity would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. The old fashioned maxim, ** what 
is the business of every one, is the business of 
no one," would apply here in its full fi>roe. 
We shall hereafter see that provision is made 
for afibrding counsel to the executive^ when it 
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may be reqaired, without essentially detracting 
&om his efficiency. The tenn of four years 
fi>r the duration of the president in office, was 
adopted as sufficient on the one hand, to give 
him the requisite degree of independence, and 
on the other to make him sensible of his de- 
pendence, and to secure the executive powers 
from abuse. Besides, more frequent elections 
would keep the people in a constant state of 
political agitation, and render the govermnent 
unstable. 

For how long a term is the vice-president 
chosen? 

In what manner are the presid^H and 
vice-president chosen? Why was the efec- 
tion of these officers not referred, immediate- 
ly to the people? Arts, The election of 
^ officers so important, was supposed to require 
greater independence, stability, wisdom and 
infomiation, than could be expected to reside in 
the people at large. What was the reason of 
the rule which requires the number of electors 
in each state, to be equal to the whole number 
of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in congress ? Ans» It 
• was to give each state a voice in the elections, 
somewhat proportioned to itt» importance ; and 
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al iim flame time to reoognize the exifltenBe of 
the state sovereignties. What is the whole 
numher of electors of president according to 
the present rule of apportionment 7 Am* 
288. What persons, is it declared, shall nol 
be appointed electors! What was the reason 
of this rule t Ans* It is to prevent the ex« 
isting president from exerting an improper in. 
flueace with a view to gain a re«e|ectioiv 
This he might do firom his means of intercoiine 
and influence with such officers, were it not for 
Ibis prohibition* 

, Who are authorized to determine the time of 
flioosing the eleetorst What is the time 
which congress hare determined ? Aiu, h 
must be within thirty-four days o£ the (lay of 
ekctioo* Who are authorized to detenauQe 
the day on which they shall give their votesi 
What is the day as determined by congress t 
An9. The first Wednesday in December, in 
every fourth year succeeding the lajst electioa*. 
Why is it required that the day of voting shall 
be the same throughout the United Stales ^ 
Ans. By making the day of election the same 
in every state, the result in no one state can be 
made use of to influence the election in anott^ 
er* By a knowledge of the result ia one 
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0t«te ot more, the nunds of tho electors in 
• others might be biased. 

Remark. It is said in the second paragraph 
section 1, article IL, ^ Bach state shall appoint 
in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors," &c. The puT< 
port of this language seems to be that thejp0ou 
pU of each state shall appoint the electors ; but 
id New York and some other states, they have 
always been appointed by the legislatures 
themselves. The giving the state legislatures 
power to prescribe the noode of appointment 
10 another instance of the recognition of the 
state sovereignties, as having a concern in the 
general government. [For further expkuuu 
Utms on ike subject of the election of president 
and vice-president^ see the questions and ex» 
pHanaUons on the \2ih amendment to the consHm 
Mum.] 

. What qualifications for president are requir* 
ed by the constitution ? 

Remark. The high and important duties of 
the president are the reasons for requiring such 
qualifications. They are of the same nature 
as, the qualifications required for senators and 
i^resentatives, the reasons of which were ez« 

15 
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plained in detail, but higher in degree since fha 
office is more important. 

In case of the removal of the president from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge his duties, on whom do they devolye T 
If the like circumstances also happen in regard 
to the vice-president, how are the daties of 
president to be discharged ? 

What jule in the constitution in regard to 
the compensation of the president ? Why is 
it not permitted to increase or diminish iHtnef 
salary of the president during the period for 
which he shall have been elected ? Ana. It 
was to render him in this respect independent 
of the legislature. Says Chancellor Kent in 
speaking of this rule, " a control over % man's 
living is a control over his actions." Why is 
the president not permitted to receive any 
other emolument during the period of his office, 
from the United States, or either of them ? 
Ans. To prevent any undue influence om 
being exerted upon him. 

What is the substance of the oath which the 
president is required to take before entering 
upon the duties of his office ? Who are to 
determine in disputed cases, what is the consti* 
tution? Ans, It is provided in section 2, of 
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article III., that <<the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law and equity, arising 
under this constitution." 

Sec. 2 & 3. What are the duties of the 
president as enumerated in these sections? 
Why was the command of th^ army cmd 
navy and of the militia of the several states 
when called into the service of the union, 
given to the president? Arts. It being 
his duty to execute the law, it follows as a 
matter of course, that the means of executing 
it should be placed at his disposal. Whence 
is the necessity of a power to ]grant reprieves 
ahd pardons ? Ans, It results from the im- 
perfection necessarily incident to the adminis- 
tration of law. It may happen that after sen- 
tence has been pronounced upon the accused, 
new proof may be obtained establishing his 
innocence. There may also be very peculiar 
circumstances in some cases, requiring either 
the suspension or the removal .of the punish- 
ment. Such cases since the law cannot make 
exceptions, are very properly referred to a 
power to which application can at any moment 
be made, and which is always in action. * Why 
is the president prohibited from granting par- 
dons in cases of impeachment ? Ans. To 
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prevent Mb screening from puniahinent officers 
of the goyemment with whom he may have 
combined, and to prevent favoritism. 

Why was the power of making treaties 
with the concurrence of two thirds of the 
senate given to the president? Ans, The 
exercise of such a power requires secrecy and 
despatch, things which do not reside in any 
other department of the government. It is 
evident to common sense that the business of 
negotiation or bargaining cannot be well con- 
ducted by many persons. The legislative de- 
partment would be very unfit for such a pur- 
pose. To the judiciary it is a business entire- 
ly foreign. After the treaty is made, the con* 
currence of two thirds of the senate, in order 
to give it effect, was required as a restriction 
upon a power too important to be trusted in 
the hands of a single individual. What was 
the propriety of vesting the power of appoint- 
ing the officers of the government in the pres- 
ident ? Ans. The president, being made re- 
sponsible for the execution of the laws, should 
plainly have all powers necessary for dis- 
charging this responsibility. Such a power, is 
that of appointing those who are to aid him in 
his duties. Why was a restriction upon this 
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power given to the senate ? Ans, It was a 
power too important to be entrusted to any 
single individual. The restriction was given 
to the senate, since from its smaller number, 
its greater independence, and itd supposed wis- 
dom, it is better suited to the exercise of such 
a power, than the house of representatives, or 
the two houses united.. 

The president has power to fill up all va- 
cancies which may happen during the recess 
<^ the senate ; is the expression ** all vaean* 
eUs*^ to be taken in Bsa unqualified sense? 
An8. No; it refers to those officers alone, 
whose appointment requires a concurrence of 
tlie senate. A vacancy in the offices of the 
government happening when the senate are 
not in session, might occasion serious injury to 
the public service, were there no provision 
made for'its temporary supply. 

Sec. 4. What officers of the United States 
lize liable to impeachment? In what cases 
are they liable to impeachment ? 

ARTICLE m. 

Sbc. 1. What is meant by the judicial 
power? Ana. The power which interprets 
Ae law, and applies it in disputed cases. In 

15* 
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whom is the judicial power of theUailed Stc^e^ 
vested t How many judges compose the su«> 
preme coartt Am, A chief justice and six 
associate justices, any four of whom make a 
quorum. From whom did the supr^ine court 
iec«»ve its present oi^ganizatioQl Ans. From 
ooogress. The constitution only declares that 
there shall be such a court, and leaves the es* 
tablishment of it to congress. How many 
terms in a year does the supreme court hddT 
Am9* One. Where and when does it atl 
Am9. It sits at the seat of govemm^it ; it» 
session commences the second Monday in Jan^ 
uary. What inferior courts have been estab* 
lished by congress! Ans, Circuit courts, 
and district courts. How many circuit courts^ 
are there ? Aiu. Seven ;. the United States. 
are divided into seven circuits. How many 
district courts? Ans. Thirty-three; the 
United States are divided into this number of 
districts* Who compose the district courts t 
Ans. One judge in each district, appointed! 
expressly to that office. Who compose the 
circuit courts? Ans, A judge of the su^ 
pieme court and the judge of the district in 
which the court is held. How <^ften are tiie 
circuit courts held ? Ans. Twice s year ia 
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every district. How oflen are the district 
courts held ? Ans, Four times a year sta* 
tedly, and as many more times as the district 
judge thinks proper. How long do the judges 
of the United States courts hold their offices ? 
What is the ohject of this rule ? Ans. To 
render the judges independent in the discharge 
of their high duties, it is necessary that they 
Bhould not be influenced by any fear of remo* 
-val. Why may not the compensation of the 
judges be diminished during their continuance 
in office ? Ana. For a reason similar to the 
<iiie given in reply to the last question. ^ A 
«Qntiol over a man's living is a control over his 
•actions." 

Remark. It is provided in the constituti(» 
that the salary of the president of die United 
States shall neither be increased nor diminish* 
ed, during the time of his continuance in office* 
The compensation of the judges cannot be di* 
Booinished. The reason of the difference be# 
tween the two cases, is to be found in the dif* 
ferent duration of the offices. The president's 
office continues only four years. No great 
•change in the value of the compensation cookl 
take place in that time. The judges hold 
their offices during good behavior. This peri- 
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od migfat be thirty forty or more years. Wi&« 
in that time money might greatly depreciate in 
▼alue, that is, the same nominal sum might 
command a much less amount of the necessa- 
ries and ccmyeniences of life. 

Sec. 2. « To what cases does the judicial 
power of the United States extend ? What ia 
meant by cases in equity ? Ans, They are 
cases arising from fraudy accidentj irusitj and 
kardshqt which the law on account of its ina- 
bility to regard all the particular circumsfonces 
of every case, is unable to reach. 

Remark. Equity is not in its nature some- 
thing essentially different from law; its object 
is to supply the deficiencies of the law, and to 
carry it out in its true spirit. 

What is meant by cases aridng under this 
constitution 7 Ans. Cases which depend on 
the interpretation of any of the rules of the 
constitution. What are cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ? Afis, As a g^a- 
era! definition, they are cases arising on 4he 
high seas. Is there any difierence between 
cases of admiralty and cases of maritime ju^ 
risdiction ? Ans. The words *^ of maritime 
jurisdiction,'' seem to have been added as more 
extensive in their signification, inckiding, per- 
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haps, some cases which could not be termed 
cases of admiraltj,. 

Remark. It is very plain that the power of 
interpreting the constitution and the laws of 
the United States should belong to courts of 
the United States. If it were vested in the 
state courts, the laws of the states would in 
all probability soon obtain an ascendancy 
over the constitution and court of the United 
States. Besides, the decisions of twenty-four 
or more different tribunals would introduce 
such confusion into the interpretation of the 
laws of the United States, that they would be- 
Gome in operation a medley of incongruities 
and absurdities. Cases affecting foreign na» 
tions and different states are properly entrusted 
to the courts of the United States, since the 
United States government is charged with the 
regulation of intercourse with other nations, 
and with the preservation of domestic peace. 

In what cases has the supreme court original 
jurisdiction ? What is meant by original juris- 
diction ? Arts. A power to try the case in 
the first instance, that is, before it has been 
tried by any other court* In what cases has 
the supreme court appellate jurisdiction ? What 
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m appellate jurMiction ? Ana. Power to try 
cases on appeal from some inferior court ? 

In what manner is it declared that all crimes 
except in cases of impeachment shall he tried ? 
What is the reason of this rule ? Ans^ The 
trial by jury is one of the great bulwarks of 
our liberty* 

Remark, Where the consent df twelve 
men, chosen from the body of the people, for. 
the occasion, to whom the accused has a right 
to object and to require others to be pqt in 
their stead, is necessary to convict of a crime, 
there is little danger that the trial will not be 
impartial. The persons and lives of the peo- 
ple, are too important to be in any cascr made 
dependent on the opinion or will of a sbgle 
judge. Judges are appointed by the govern- 
ment ; what danger there is that they may be 
sometimes appointed to oppress the people, and 
to subserve tyrannical purposes, some exam* 
pies in English history sufficiently show. 
Twelve individuals chosen in the mann^ of 
juries are much less accessible to bribery and 
to influence, than judges known beforehand. 
The effect of constant trials upon the minds of 
judge, is necessarily unfavorable tb sentiments 
of humanity. A jury not conversant with 
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6uch dcen^ are more apt to hare that leaning 
to the side of mercy which the humane maxuns . 
of the English law inculcate. The privilege of 
trial by jury, has ever been regarded as one 
of the dearest rights of Englishmen. What 
importance WEU9 attached to it by the framers of 
the constitution, is evident from the rule in 
question. Why were cases of impeachment 
made an exception to the rule of trial by jury T 
Ans. The trialof high officers of the gov- 
ernment for official misdemeanors, requires, 
greater knowledge of public matters, and a 
more imposing dignity than would be possess- 
ed by a tribunal composed of jurymen. In. 
what places must criminal triak be held t 
What is the reason of this rule ? Ans. It is 
that the accused may be tried, and if found 
guilty, punished, by the laws of the place where 
tiie ofience was committed. To try and pun- 
ish him by other laws, would evidently be un- 
just. 

Sec. 8. In what does treason against the 
United States consist 7 

Remark. By the English law, as many as 
seven or eight different offences are construed 
to be treason. « The laws regarding treasooi 
were sometimes made use of as engines of ty- 
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itumy. Qfl^Dces against the perscm of the 
king, and of some roenabers of the royal fami* 
Ijt And against some of the king's prerogatires 
were thus construed. Our law, distinguishes 
between the government itself and the rulers* 
Assaults upon the chief magistrate of the na<- 
tkm are in the eye of our law, offences of the 
same grade as assaults upon the humblest pri* 
Tate individual. 

What testimony is requisite to convict a 
person of treason 1 What is the meaning of 
^ overt act?" Ans* Some open, manifest 
act in distinction from design or intention resi- 
ding in the mind, and not expressed by any 
deed* 

Bemark* - In England the celebrated Alger* 
non Sydney was executed for high treasoDt 
simply on account of some papers on govern- 
menty £>und in his possession, and construed to 
be of a treasonable nature. 

Who are authorized to declare the punish- 
ment of treason ? What is the punishment as 
declared by law of congress ? Ans. Death. 
What restriction is |daced upcNi the power of 
congress to declare the punidbment of treasoni 
What is meant by working *' corruption of 
blood?" Ana. Destroying its inheritable 
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^udMiGl^ thdt 18) raudentig it itnpOBsbl&for 
any perton to inherit estate from or throu|^ 
the person attainted ? 

ARTICLE IV. 

S£c. 1. What is the oltject of the nik 
which requires full faith and credit to be given 
in each state to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other state ? Ans* 
It is to facilitate the purposes of justice which 
might be obstructed, were it necessary to prove 
anew in each state what had been already 
proved before the courts of another* Who 
are authorised to prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records and proceeding^ riiall 
be proved and thmr effect ? What have oon* 
gress by law declared shall be their efiect 7 
il«it« They are to have in every court of the 
United States the same effect which they have 
in the courts of the state from which they. are 
taken. What is meam by <• their ^feet?" 
Ans. The degree of credit to be attached to 
them. 

Sec. 2. To what privileges and immani* 
ties are the dtizens of each state entitled in 
the oth^ states ? What was theolfectoftfaia 
mle t Ans. The otgect of the vuido teiag 

16 
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to mnketke Uoited States one nliDDy it was a 
matter of oourse that the dtiasens of the Uni- 
ted States, should not on account of remoral 
from one state to another be laid under disa- 
hilitiesy but enjoy the same adrantages as the 
dtiaens of the latter state. 

In what manner can a penon fleeing from 
one stale into anothert to escape justice^ be de» 
liTBied up» to be remoyed into the state which 
has jarisdictkm of the crime 1 

What is the proraion of the oHistitutioa 
which prerentB a person held to senrice from 
becoming free by esci^ing into another state 7 

Sec. 3. Who are authorized to admit new 
slates into the union 1 How many slates have 
been admitted since the adoption of theconsti^ 
tutiont Am. EHeren. What restrictions 
are placed upon the authority oi congress to 
admit new stales 1 

Who are authimzedto dispose o( and make 
rules Ibr the regulation of the territory, and 
other property of the United States 7 It is 
said that '^nothing in the constitution shall be 
construed to prejudice any claim of the United 
States or of any particular state ;" to what 
olaiih is alhuion made ? Am. To claims of 
unsettled lands, about which there was at the 
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time of the ibniMtkn of the eonthutioD, iotte 

uispiile* 

Sbc, 4. What form ot govenunent do the 
United States guaranty to every state in the 
muonf 

Remark. All the memhers of the union 
have a particular interest in the forms of goy. 
emment of each others sinoe those finrms may 
affect the well heing of the unicn. Besides^ 
to promote the general welfiire is one of the 
great objects of the union. In what way can 
it be more effectually prcxnoted than by this 
combination against any but the freest form of 
government? 

Against what are the United States bound 
to inoteet each of the states? 

A&TICLB Y. 

In what way may amendments to the coo- 
stitntioQbemade? What exceptions are made 
to the general rule concerning amendments 1 
Repeat the clauses which it is declared* should 
Bot be altered piior to the year 1806. 

ARTICLE YI. 

Repeat the dause of the constitution by 



wlMi tte o«v foifenvMiit MMOied tfi0 deblp 
of the oonfederatioii. 

Wbal M deelaied to he tho sopreme law of 
llw land ! What officers are lequured lo he 
bound by oath to support the constitutioQ ? 

ABTJCLB VII. 

The lalifieatinn of how many states waa 
aaoeanry for the establishmeiit of the oonstU 
tation between the states falifying it! 



Questions an the Proceedings in Convention. 

What states were represented in'the eonven* 
iSon which formed the constitution f 

What did the conroitioa resolve, as to the 
mode by which the constitution should be rati- 
fied ? To whom was eadi convention ratifying 
ftf to give notice 1 

What did the convention resolve efhouMbe, 
in their opinion, the method of organizing th6 
new government 1 

Who addressed a letter to congress by order 
of the convention, on submitting to their con- 
sideration the constitution? What powers, 
does that letter say, it has loi^ been ^e opin- 
«Mi of the friends of the country, should be 
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▼eiled]aUieg€Dex«tlgoTeniiiieiit? WhjrWw 
it not proper that such powers should be vested 
in the old congress 1 

Menuffk. We find here intimated the rea- 
son of distributing the powers of the goveni- 
ment among the three different departments, 
.the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, 
and also <^ dividing ^e legislative department 
into two houses. All these different depart- 
ments, while each is h&st suited for the per- 
formance of the peculiar duties assigned to it, 
operate as checks upon each other. Had all 
the powers of the government in one consoli- 
dated mass, been vested in a single body of 
men, the most odious tyranny might have been 
the consequence. 

What was the great difficulty with which 
the convention met in forming the general gov- 
ernment? 

Of what spirit is the constitution declared 
to be the result? 

QHeiluNw on ike^ Amendments to the ConstUU' 

Hon* , 

When were the ten first amendments ipfop(^ 
16* 
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9Bm bff tOBgntM T Wllftt tlMIIIOra OOBgTOM tO 

|»ro|ioa»C]ieiiit 

Bemark.^ One of the objectioiis braight 
agaiDBtthe oomtitutioo when it was ^oposed 
Id the people^ wu that it ooDtUDed no bill of 
lighli, that i% no dedaralion of the f jawjuiia i 
tighte and pnYil^es reserred to the people. 
This wu not nictly trae, provnoBS being 
mde m it againet bilk of altainder» «sd pott 
faao Iaw% the graalitig of tidea of noyikf, 
and in &vor of the n§^ of tiial byjcny and 
the piivilege of the writ of Ubetu cmfw* 
Tot»aojeak]UB wnethe pec^e of their libe». 
tie% these piovinoas weie deemed ioflufficieot. 
Fuither restrietioiis upon the powen of the 
general govenunent weie Aete/hn madeu 
The ten fifst ■BModmems suffieioDtly indieata 
of tfafinsehres^ hj what a caiefiil vsgaid to re- 
publican prindplesand to popular righls» ^damj 
were dictaled. 

Articlb L What restrietionB upon the 
power of congress are made in this article ? - 
. AancLB II. What v^ of the peopb 
does this article declare shall not be infringed t 

Articlb III. What are the only conditions 

so which a sokher can be quartered in any 
house? 



A1ISNDMBNT8 TO TBB eemTITUTION. IM 

JkMOKLB IV. Reoto the fitomioQ «f thii 
aitlele against unreasonable seardies. Whal 
xestrictioD n placed upon the issuing of aearch 
warrants 1 

Abticlb V. What are the only cases ia 
which a person can be held to answer &r a 
capital or otherwise infiuneua crime» wiliioat 
indictment or presentment of a. grand jury 1, 
How many times can a persop be put in joop* 
ardy of life or limb lor the same offenoe t In 
what oases cannot a person be oompelfed to he 
a witness against himself? What is the aoif 
pioeess 1^ which a pesson can he.deptvDed m£ 
lifey libeity, or property? What pBovisknis 
made in regard to taking prirate piDjperto|r te 
public use? 

AxnoiiB yi. BecitBthe piovisioai asMfe 
ia this article in iavor of persons accused of 
crimes. 

Article VIL What is the Yahie ia aQ»i 
lioveny b^<aid which, in suitsat conmKw kw, 
die rightoftriai Injury IS preserfed? What 
is meant by << common law?" Ans^ h is 
the law which eonsisls of maxims and cusloaBs 
deriving thair fhree as law from immesaorial 

Remark. The common law is called iIm 
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mnft^ ottwritten law« in AUnetion 
fiom ttatute law, which ie teimed lex 9cnpta^ 
friitteQ law. It is, however, ooi^iied in 
teoks which relate what customs and usages 
arebeoome thelawof thekncL Statute law 
h asoQssarily written. The common law has 
been coUected into books for ocxiTeittence ; but 
il would be law just as truly if it were not so 
QoUected. It grew up in ^England, and ooosti- 
tirtes the great body of the Engli^ lawattk^ 
day. It has been adc^pted with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary to suit it toourdrcum. 
stances in aB the states of this union except 
Louisiana. This state, like Fraoce and Spain, 
loiHiose dominion it was as a colony subject 
has like them, the Roman or civil law as the 
basis of her juiisprudenee* Siuce its cession 
to the United States, however, jury trials have 
been introduced, and portions of the common 
law adopted by statute. 
/ By the rules of what law alone, can any 
fiict tried by a jury be re-escamined in the 
eourtsof th^ Ui^ted States? In what cases 
da the courts of the United States not proosed 
aocoidkig to the rules of the comnxm law ? 
Ans, When sitting as courts of admiralty 
or as courts of equity. 



' AMENDMBOTf TO m CORSTmrriON. M§ 

Bmark lo aucb ca«6i the taal 10 viAoct 
jury* and the forniB of prooeedtng very difierr 
ent from those of the common law. 

AnTicLB y III. Recite this article. Whal 
is bail 1 Ans. The security required for th^ 
^pearance at court of a persoo arrested b^^ 
lore he can be permitted to go at large. 

Abtxcls IX. Recite this article. 

AirricLS X. To whom are the powers nd 
delegated to the United States by the constitu* 
tiouy nor prohibited by it to the statesy reserr^ 
ed? 

Ajiticlb XI. Recite this article. When 
was this amendment proposed? Ans. la 
1794^ at the second session of the third coii* 
gross. What was the occasion of ks being 
proposed ? Am. A suit brought by an indi- 
vidual of the name of Chisholme against th^ 
state of GeorgiOf and decided in 1703, excited 
great discontent in that state. Its legislature 
openly defied the authority of the United States 
court. It was considered to be incompatible 
with the dignity of the state sovereignties that 
they should be subject to be arraigned at the 
suit of individuals. 

Article XII. What is the mode of choos- 
ing the president and vice-president of the 



IM QUUnONS OR 

IMlM StaAee by the el6etoxs» M defined in tli» 
•nwDdment 1 Where are the electors recpiired 
to transodh oertffiedy signed and sealed lists of 
tiie persons voted lor ? To whom must they 
be diiected t In whose presence is the presi- 
dent of the senate to open the certificalesi 
Whidi of the persons voted for as president fa 
ebded president? Suppose no person has a 
nnmbsr of 'votes equal to a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, how and 
by whom is the president to be chosen ? In 
dioosing the president by the house of r^re- 
lentativesy how are the votes taken ? What 
proportion of the states are necessary to oon- 
■litiite a quorum for this purpose? What pro. 
portion is necessary for a choice? If the house 
of representatives do not choose a presidei^ 
whenever the right of ch(»ce devolves on them» 
before the 4th of March next following, who is 
to act as president ? 

Which of the persons voted for as vice-pres- 
ident is elected ? If no person have a majori- 
ty, how and by whom is die vice-president to 
be chosen ? What proportioa of the whole 
number of sonators is necessary to constitute 
a quorum for this purpose ? What proportion 
for a choice? 
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What qualifications for the rice^preddeat 
are required by this ameadmeut to the consti^ 
tuti<xi? 

[The Mowing paragraph is a part of the 
constitution as originally adopted. It follow- 
ed the paragraph in Article II. Sec. 1» which 
speaks of the electors of president and yice* 
president. At the first session of the eighth 
congress the 12th amendment was proposed^ 
which being subsequently adopted, annulled 
this clause of the constitution. At the electioii 
of 1801, the votes ior Mr. Jefieison and Mr*> 
Burr were equal. The same thing was likely 
to occur in future. The 12th amendmeirt was 
therefore adopted, chiefly for the purpose of 
making it necessary to designate upon the bal* 
lots, who was intended for piesident, and who 
for vice-president.] 

*^ The electors shall meet in tiieir lespectiTe 
states, and vote by ballot for two persons, one 
of whom at least shaU not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves. And they 
shall make a list of all the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each ; which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit seal* 
ed to the seat of the governmeot of the Umted 



18d CLAVStS AJCNtmUtD^ 

Stately directed tothe pi^dentofthfe deiliUe* 
The jprendent of the Mtoate shall, in the preifc 
CDce of the senate and house of represeniatiy^ 
open all the certiicates, and the rotes diaD 
tten he counted. The person having the gi'eal. 
est nuteher of votes shall he the presmieiit, if 
tech number be a mftjority c^ the whole nm$u 
her of electors appointed; and if th^re be 
more thMi one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then th6 house 
of representatives shall immediately Choose by 
ballot one of them fbt president ; and if no 
person have a majority, then fifom tiie five 
highest on the list the said house shalV iii fike 
manner dioose the president. But m choosing 
the ptesident, the votes shall be taken by stales^ 
the representation from eaob state having one 
tote ; a qiiottim for this purpose shall consiM 
of a member or members from two^thirds of 
die states, and a majority of all the states 
shall be hecesitery to a chdoe. In every case, 
after the choice of the president, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors sihall be the vice-presideat. But if 
^ere should remain two or mor6 who hare 
equal votes, the senate shall choose ftom them 
'y haAdt the vice-presidetit'' 
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